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Hints for the Season. 


Hai, stern December! We welcome thee with gladness. With- 
out, we fear thee not, for we are warmly clad; within, thou canst 
not come. We have houses to flee to, and we defy thee to enter. 
Thy invigorating winds will do us good—repair our health, strength- 
en our frame, prepare us for another summer’s labors and enjoyments. 
But thou canst not harm us, for if thou pliest thy remedies too hardly, 
we shall flee thy prescriptions, or take but half the dose, as we can 
bear it. Come on with thy good and ill; we both love thee and we 
defy thee ; the good we are sure of, the evil we can escape. How 
happy, were all this true ! | 

Our neighbors, too, are all provided for—fed, clothed, housed, 
warmed. It is not ours to enjoy the fruits of our labor and the gifts 
of the Divine munificence alone, and see others suffer. No,no! We 
have advised kindly where kind advice would be received, and thus 
saved some from coming to want. Our example of industry and fru- 
gality may have influenced some favorably. We have given employ- 
ment, with a liberal compensation, whenever we could, and this has 
resulted well for us and others. We have encouraged the falling and 
helped the fallen. Our foot has oftener pressed the threshold of 
those poorer than ourselves than of those richer, God knows, and 
our neighbors see that we esteem the virtuous poor more than the 
profligate, however rich; more than the miser, hoarding only for him- 
self; more than the spendthrift, doing but what he will with his own; 
and than the mere votary of fashion, at whosesoevercost. By our love 
and good works we have provoked others to the like—have wrung 
aid from selfish, and made the Shylock charitable, (?) and there is no 

VoL. X. 11 
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killing want among us? No! our own houses are warm; our children 


are clad; our emyloyees are comfortable ; our neighbors are all doing 
well; our barns, sheds, folds and sties, even, give promise that not a 
living thing about us shall suffer. Let cold December come—we are 
ready ; all are prepared. Would to Heaven this, or half of it, were 


true ! 


It is not yet too late to verify a portion of our dream, if we will set 
about it. First let us look at home. The word and providence of God 
affirm most significantly that we are to take care for ourselves and our 
own. Charity begins at home. Let it have its perfect work there. 
Is the house made warm, if it was not so before? Is it properly em- 
banked, if not built (as it ought to have been) in a way to keep the 
cellar and lower rooms warm without embankment? Is the heating 
apparatus all right—so economical of fuel that you can afford to use 


enough and give some to the needy? Is the glass in, and the sash 
tight ? Are the occupied rooms on the sunny side? How are the 
door fastenings? Let the latch string be in to Boreas, out to the de- 
serving poor. Are the children ready for cold December and its cold- 
er successor—so warmly clad that they can laugh at the north wind, 
on their way to school, and enjoy the fun and frolic of gliding down 
hill and tugging up, peculiar to their happy age, and make the welkin 
ring, and grow hale and stout? Are the cattle so provided against 


the cold that they will eat the less and grow the faster? 


love filth, but they love a clean warm nest in a cold winte 


The pigs 
r night, and 


will not grow half enough to pay for their feed without it. On the whole, 


piggy is not as unamiable a being as generally reported. 


and the profit, we should not leave him to suffer of a cold w 


lor his sake 


inter night. 


Are the fowls so provided with a warm retreat by night and a sunny 


walk by day, that with a little pulverized lime-stone to for 


m the shell, 


some corn to form the yolk, and a few gravel stones in reach to grind 
their food in the crop, they willlay nearly all winter? Are the vege- 


tables placed beyond the danger of frost? It is folly to let 
this winter and then complain of the loss next summer. 
time to see that they do not freeze. If they freeze, it w 


them freeze 
Now isthe 
ill be your 


own fault and you will deserve very little pity. A cellar should be 
often ventilated and never suffered to become hot. If it does, the veg- 
etables will decay and produce sickness in the family. More than half 
of all the fevers in all naturally healthy regions come from decaying 
vegetables in the cellar. The windows should be on opposite sides; 


should be kept open for a free current of air from March to 


December, 


and frequently opened all winter, and the temperature should be kept 
down as near the freezing point as it well can be without danger of 


going below. The few things we have hinted at will suggest a thou- 
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sand others. Attend to them now, if you have not already, and may 
your home be a happy one for the coming winter. 

But is this all? Is it enough that our own homes are prosperous 
and happy? “No man liveth unto himself.” Such is a declaration 
of sacred writ, a deduction of reason, an aspiration of our better 
feelings. Charity degins at home, but does not always stay at home. 
God and reason, and all that is generous within us, prompt to 
something higher and holier than a mere selfish life. We are not in- 
dependent of others. The well-to-do if well behaved are a blessing 
to us; as we, if kindly true, are to them. The virtuous poor make 
an important part of our happiness. We could hardly get along better 
without them, than they without us. Why should we not look after 
them with kindly sympathies, as stern December heralds the coming 
winter. Some could give employment, on terms that would hardly in- 
jure them and would be better for the poor than idleness and want ; 
many could extend aid to such as are unable to labor, or for whom 
there is no employment open. If the city is a worthy example for the 
country in any thing, perhaps it is in its care for the poor and suffer- 


o 


ing. The nation has paid a hundred million within a few months for 
the handiwork of other countries, and now thirty thousand of our 
own people here in New-York, who desire to work out an honest liv- 
ing, have nothing to do. There is here as much profligacy, as much 
expenditure for useless show, as much hurtful extravagance as any- 
where. But amid all this wrecklessness, there is charity. Some 10,000 
poor are now in our charitable institutions, and we hear of no tax-payer 
complaining of a proper expenditure of money for their support. But 
our public charities are small compared with the private; and the 
consequence of both, we trust, will be, that few will perish here in this 
year of plenty with absolute want, whereas thousands would, but for 
men and women and children, who have hearts as well as money, and 
who think it not enough to live for their single selves. We are not 
sermonizing, but just reminding our readers that, while winter is here, 
many, and probably some within their reach, are ill prepared for it.— 


Ep. 





Fermented or Non-fermented Manure? 


Proressor VorLcKeEr states that in dung heaps under a state of 
fermentation, however excessive, that free ammonia is not generated 
except in the center of the heap, where the heat is greatest, and where 
it has risen from 120 to 150 degrees Fahr ; and that it even then rarely 
escapes, except in very small quantity, as the external layers of the 
dung heap, where but little heat is generated, arrest and fix it in its 
course and endeavor to escape ; that the strong smell emanating from 
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dung heaps in a state of fermentation does not arise from the ammo- 
nia escaping, but is rather to be attributed to peculiar volatile organic 
combinations—to some sulphuretted and phosphorated hydrogen and 
a variety of other gaseous matters, amongst which ammonia as a gas 
is only found in very minute quantities. 

Upon the other hand, the learned professor attributes the greatest 
injury sustained by farm-yard manure, to arise from its being exposed 
to the action of rain-water, especially in open yards, or after removal 
to the field in heaps; and to obviate this, he recommends that the 
manure be carted immediately to the field, and incorporated with the 
soil—at all times a difficult task, and at the same time frequently a 
slovenly mode of application—Mark Lane Hupress. 

The above is expressive of the opinion of the head man, as we un- 
derstand, of the Cirencester (Eng.) Agricultural college. That dis- 
tinguished professor and practical farmer, whose name we will not 
place before our readers very often, in as much as they might not 
“ frame to pronounce it easily,” is of opinion, it seems, that barn manure 
is to be incorporated with the soil at once, not because it will give its 
fertilizing matters to the air, if fermented in heaps, but because it will 
be washed, if permitted to ferment, either in the yard or the field. 

His opinion, on the main point, we suppose to be correet. We have 
no doubt that the best policy, with the mass of barn manure—perhaps 
all that is not surcharged with undecayed vegetable matter—is, to get it 
into the soil at once carting ; and provided it has been properly cared for 
while inthe yard, it will be in a pretty good condition, just at the time 
it is wanted. The saving of once loading and unloading is worth 
considering ; and if plenty of cured muck, leaf mold, rotted turf 
&c., are brought to the barn to be incorporated with the manure as it 
accumulates, which we have often recommended, as a means of retain- 
ing the urine and of increasing the quantity without lowering the 
quality, it will be already composted, and ready for use as the spring 
opens. Or, if no such materials are mixed, still, if to be ploughed in, it 
may in most cases be about as well got into the ground by one removal, 
because the soil itself acts as a divisor and a retainer; and the whole 
field may be looked upon as a compost ‘heap, provided it be well work- 
ed over with the plough and harrow, and the soil and manure be as 
evenly mixed as may be. These are some of our reasons for believing 
Prof. Voelcker (pronounce it if you can) to be right on the main ques- 
tion. The saving of labor is, in our estimation, an important consider- 
ation. American farmers can not expect, and perhaps ought not to 
desire, to keep the prices of food always at the high marks of the past 
few years. A problem of more promise to them and to all the rest of 
us, is, how to produce food at such a cost as will enable them to sell 
at reasonable prices, and still make a handsome profit, or in other- 
words, “ to live and let live.” 
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But Prof. V.’s (?) reasons for ploughing in green manure! Are 
these sound? ‘The first we think no reason at all; and the second is 
ditto; because the losses sustained both by fermenting and washing 
may just as well as not be avoided. 

First, of loss by fermentation. Prof. V. (a dodge to get rid of a 
hard name) says, and we presume after careful investigation, that 
“some sulphuretted and phosphuretted hydrogen and a variety of 
other gaseous matters” escape, and he admits that “ammonia” also 
escapes in small quantities. Now sulphur, phosphorus, and especially 
ammonia are too valuable to be allowed to escape, and if their escape, 
even in small quantities, could not be prevented, a strong objection 
would lie against the fermenting of manures. But for the sake of 
those who still adhere to the practice of fermenting their manures, by 
heaping them up in their field and occasionally forking them over to 
admit the air—a labor, we believe, that does not pay, and should not 
be resorted to, except in special cases, as for top-dressing, or when a 
compost is to be prepared for a particular crop, far from the barn, and 
the transportation of the muck or other materials could thereby be 
avoided—we will state again, as we often have done, how the loss of 
sulphuretted hydrogen, phosphuretted hydrogen, ammonia, and other 
gaseous matters, can be prevented ;—mix with the fermenting manure, 
muck, leaf mold, decaying turf, or even soil, if you can get nothing 
better, in considerable quantity, say as much, or nearly as much, as 
there is of the manure; cover the top and sides with some one of these 
substances ; as the fermentation proceeds, do not allow the surface to 
become entirely dry, even if you have to carry water to moisten it; 
and whatever gaseous productions the manure parts with, will be re- 
tained by the other materials, Offensive odors will not be perceived ; 
and in the absence of these, it is safe to conclude that little or no value 
is escaping. By the way, the same holds true of the home premises. 
Foul odors about the farmstead are costly, as well as unpleasant. Let 
no farmer think that he is saving his manures till his entire premises 
are free from all offensive exhalations. Whether we of the city can af- 
ford to live in a vitiated atmosphere is not so clear, but it is quite cer- 
tain that the farmer can not. 

Second, of loss by washing. Ifthe soil beneath a barn-yard is tole- 
rably firm, and the surface of such a form that no water flows from it 
—a trifle lowest in the middle—little or nothing is washed away. ‘The 
soluble matters of the manure may be washed into the surface of the 
underlying soil. But then every good farmer, in cleaning his yard, 
takes off a portion of the soil, because he knows it to be about as valu- 
able as the manure itself, and supplies its place, by bringing back as 
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much fresh soil or something better, so that little or nothing is, or can 
be, lost from a well regulated yard, by washing. 

As for loss by rains on the heap after being placed in the field, we 
think there is none. Indeed we would rather have a moderate rain 
on a manure heap once a day than not, because it keeps the surface in 
just that moist condition which enables it to retain the gases gener- 
ated within. It is true that rains on the shoal borders of the heap pass 
through and carry soluble matters into the soil, making them some- 
times over rich, injuring instead of benefitting the crop. But this is 
the farmer’s fault. He should take away some of the top soil with 
the manure, enough to leave the place but little richer than the aver- 
age of the field, and then nothing would have been lost in consequence 
of rains. 

We believe with Prof. V. in getting manures into the soil in pretty 
good season in the spring, mainly because it is the shortest and most 
labor-saving way, and because we believe that economy of production 
is becoming more and more an important problem with us. But for 
top-dressings and for other special objects, the composting of manures 
is and always will be resorted to, and we were desirous that our 
readers should understand how it may be practiced, when desirable, 
without these losses from fermentation and rains which Prof. V. seems 
to dread. 





Soot. 

In England this is saved and applied to the wheat and other crops, 
with great returns. In this country it is too often thrown into the 
street and lost. About 18 bushels are a good dressing for an acre. 
Several salts of ammonia, magnesia, and lime render it too valuable to 
be wasted. 

As a liquid manure for the garden, nothing is better than three or 
four quarts of soot dissolved in a barrel of water, and applied with a 
watering pot. Almost every family may as well as not preserve a few 
bushels of it. It is good for any kind of grain ; also for roots, especi- 
ally potatoes and carrots ; and nothing except Peruvian guano, which 
it is silly to buy and at the same time throw away about as good an 
article, is equal to it for giving a rich bloom to flowers. 

Save your soot and you may have the richest vegetables and the 
brightest flowers. 


FOR THE AMERICAN FARMERS’ MAGAZINE. 
Eprrors oF P. L. & A. :—Your monthly, which I always look for 
with unfeigned pleasure, has again made its appearance, and, after 
perusing its leading articles, I venture to address you on some few 
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points, which, I feel assured, you or your readers can satisfactorily 
explain. 

Hoping you will not be offended at the liberty I take upon myself, 
to request an answer to my queries through your valuable columns, I 
will proceed to state my case. 

Farming, in the district in which I reside, (in the south-eastern part 
of Pennsylvania,) although being a celebrated agricultural country, does 
not offer facilities to carry it on profitably or extensively with only mod- 
erate means; good lands being worth from fifty to one hundred and 
twenty dollars per acre. 

Now, we know land is cheap in the west ; in “Zilinois,” for example, 
along its central R. R., (the location, I think, of the principal farming 
population,) and where land can be purchased for from five to twenty 
dollars per acre. My question amounts to this. Having a capital of 
several thousand dollars, would it be policy for me to emigrate to that 
State, buy land, break it, cultivate and farm it? Having little more 
than a theoretical knowledge of farming, I concluded to ask your ad- 
vice as editors, or the advice of any of your western or eastern read: 
ers, and abide by the decision. G. H. P. 

Novy. 15, 1857. 

Our own opinion has been already pretty fully expressed; those of 
our eastern and of our western correspondents might differ. For our- 
selves we are conscious of no bias that would disqualify us for an im- 
partial verdict. 

We have thought and have said, that in our opinion, the young or 
middle aged man, whose capital consists in a strong arm and a resolute 
purpose, is a gainer by going west. We are confident that it is so as 
regards the northern half of the Union, and we know not why it 
should not be with the southern. 

Those who, in addition to a strong arm and a heart to cultivate the 
earth, possess “a few thousand dollars,” would, in our humble opin- 
ion, have to look far before they would find a more favorable location 
for agricultural enterprise than south-eastern Pennsylvania. We say 
nothing here of the opportunities, east and west, for the employment 
of surplus capital. Whether the east or the west is the better place 
for speculators we neither know nor care. It is simply of farming that 
we speak, and that will pay anywhere if managed with energy and 
sound judgment ; but nowhere, if not. 

Suppose an acre in Westchester county, Pa., to be worth $115 ; and 
in Central Illinois, $15. For the sake of the argument, suppose the acre 
in Illinois to be as well fenced as that in Pennsylvania, and in connec- 
tion with as good buildings, and as near to churches, schools, mills, 
stores, mechanics’ shops, and all else that is necessary and desirable. 
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Suppose further that the western acre is broken, and as fairly in cul- 
tivation as the eastern; what then? 

There is $100 difference in the investment. Money, in the long run, 
is not worth, for any useful, honest purpose, over six per cent. The 
annual difference, then, in the cost of cultivation, allowing the acres to 
be equally feasible, would be six dollars, on account of difference in 
investment. The cost of labor for cultivating an acre east we suppose 
would be a dollar or two less than west ; and we suppose the cost of 
transportation would be less, and that the chance for getting into 
market at the best time would be greater, and so the eastern farmer, 
taking one year with another, would come out quite as well as the 
western. 

So we should reason. But what next? We, not long since, went 
through south-eastern Pennsylvania. We should like to know more 
of the farmers there. But we have seen and heard enough to satisfy 
us that they are happy and prosperous. The appearance of their lands, 
the style of their buildings, their school-houses, their churches, the 
books on their tables, the number and variety of the publications 
reaching them through the post-office, all went to convince us that 
their agriculture had not only made good farms, but good men, intel- 
ligent, enterprising, rich. Their condition appears to be well enough ; 
and it may be well for them to “let well enough alone.” 

With the cotton and sugar plantations in warmer latitudes it may 
be otherwise. We do not claim to comprehend their interests as we 
think we do those of the northern farmers. But with the latter we 
are confident that farming for many years to come will pay as well on 
the North River, the Connecticut and the Delaware, as on the Missis- 
sippi. In both regions capital will become more and more essential. 
Less, perhaps, will be absolutely essential at the west; and the young 
man, with little but his head and hands to begin with, will sooner get 
under way there. We would be the last to hold him from the great 
and growing west. 

Nor if men with abundant means choose to remove westward, have 
we the least objection. Western growth and prosperity are not going 
to impoverish the east. Wherever there is action there is reaction. 
If there is a railroad from the east to the west, there is one from the 
west to the east, and it will be well used in both directions. We are 
as earnestly in favor of free trade at home as we are bitterly opposed 
to that unwise dependence upon foreign nations for many of our neces- 
saries and more of our luxuries, which has caused the revulsion under 
which we all groan, and will cause other and greater revulsions, unless 
the cause is removed by American legislation. 

A national policy, that should encourage a development of our own 
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resources, would check our revelry in foreign luxuries, leave us more 
money to pay American laborers, lift up the fallen mechanic, create a 
steady, enduring prosperity for the farmer, and be better for all 
classes, not only of our own country, but, in the long run, of every 
country with which we have intercourse. 

We advise G. H. P. “ to abide the decision” of no one but himself. 
“ Every tub stands upon its own bottom.” 





The Sorghum. 


Hartrorp, Trumbull Co, O., 
Nov. 10, 1857. 

Mr. Epiror :—Among experiments on the Sorghum, some made by 
an enterprising gentleman in this vicinity, Mr. Geo. K. Pelton, of 
Vernon, in this county, may interest your readers. On the 27th and 
28th of May Mr. Pelton planted about four-fifths, or, by measurement, 
eighty-two one hundredths of an acre, with seed obtained of Col. 
Peters, of Ga., and J. M. Thorburn, of N. Y., in rows four feet, and 
in hills two to three feet apart, cultivating the same as Indian corn. 
He put four kernals in a hill; more would have been better, as they 
did not all come up. The seed seemed alike, the products being equal- 
ly sweet. The soil was upland loam, barely in good heart, having 
been tilled several years. 

He first boiled on Sept. 22, when the cane was in bloom, and eight 
and one-half gallons of juice made one of molasses. Of two and one- 
half gallons of syrup, made Sept. 24, a small portion went to sugar. 

Oct. 12.—Thirty-one selected canes that were started in a hot bed 
about the lst of May, now fully ripe, weighing fifty pounds, yielded 
twenty-six and one-fourth pounds of juice; boiling this to four and 
three-fourth pounds, fully three-fourths turned to sugar, of well defined 
crystals. This batch was clarified with soda and sulphate of zinc. At 
first he used cream of lime, a tablespoonful to five gallons of juice ; 
but he found soda better, a tablespoonful to from fifteen to thirty gal- 
lons, according to its greenness, clarifying better, and making syrup 
of much lighter color. 

The syrup thus clarified is like honey in color, as good as sugar- 
house syrup, free from all tang, and on cakes no worse to take than 
maple molasses. 

Oct. 15.—-Ninety average main stalks, weighing one hundred and fifty 
pounds, yielded ninety pounds of juice, that made eleven pounds of 
very thick syrup. The four-fifths acre produced one hundred and 
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good molasses and some sugar. Now, 1 for the 


fifty-two gallons of 








cost : 
Dr. CR. 

CS ae $3.00 . 
Plowing and harrowing,......... "2.00 
Three fourths pound seed,... .... 2.124 
Planting and hoeing,.......-..... 5.00 ‘By one hundred and fifty two gal- 
Seven and one-half days’ boiling, in- | “Jons at seventy five cents per 

cluding self, boy, horses and mil], 20.623 gallon,.......scccce-cesceess $114.00 
PR ass nad 200s deasponesewes 1.50 | Deduet cost,.......... 34.25 

pL $34.25 | err $79.75 


The pan and arch are like those for boiling maple sap. He found 
old rails and refuse pieces better than solid hickory; the hickory 
making a bed of coals beneath the pan, and choking the draught. In 
cool, frosty weather there is no need of hurrying, as some of his canes 
after being slightly touched with the frost, were cut over a week be- 
fore being crushed, yet uninjured. There is also then less juice and 
less green matter in it, but the sweetness is undiminished. He pours 
the strained juice into the pan, adds the soda dissolved in a little juice, 
and boils to syrup without removing it from the fire. Although not 
a carpenter by trade he made his own mill, except turning the rollers. 
Fifteen dollars cover all eapense, allowing ample wages for his time. 
The mill consists of three vertical wooden rollers, sixteen inches long 
and fifteen in diameter, in a little frame, high enough for convenience, 
and the juice to drain into a large tub. The rollers may be keyed up 
to each other, the last two especially, perfectly tight, so that a smart 
blow on the keys will rebound. The driving roller has cogs at its up- 
per end that mesh into the other rollers, and passes up through its 
bearing into a sweep, to which the horse or horses are hitched, like a 
common cider mill. He thinks it would be better to have the rollers 
two feet long. 

Oct. 24.—Manufactured two loads of good cane, brought ten miles, 
and that day, with the help of a boy eleven years old, two horses, and 
another horse for two or three hours, he made forty gallons of good 
syrup, beginning a little before sunrise, and closing about 10 P. M. 
Another batch of ninety-two hills, averaging three stalks with their 
suckers, brought four miles, gave forty gallons of juice and six and 
one-fourth of good molasses. This stood till after a heavy frost and 
two freezings, one forming ice like window glass; the other froze the 
ground, and formed ice one-fourth inch thick. When he commenced 
boiling, eight and one-half gallons of juice made one of molasses; but, 
Oct. 24, a little less than six would do it. He has made for others, 
with his own, three hundred and seventy-five gallons, making to the 
halves, the canes being delivered at the mill; he has sold a good por- 
tion at seventy-five cents per gallon, and some even higher, making 
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nearly $200 in about fifteen working days, and hindered some by the 
weather at that ; for his works are in the open field. 

The leaves and tops will more than pay for cutting, preparing, and 
delivering the canes at the mill. Mr. Pelton has persevered in his ex- 
periments in spite of the good-natured incredulity of some; but now 
the laugh is on the other side; at any rate, the dimes are. He is 
much to be commended for his enterprise. 

These facts are not taken from a few hills, and multiplied into gal- 
lons and acres, but from memoranda made by him at the time. Per- 
haps the cane may be planted some thicker to advantage, but the 
Sorghum is no longer an experiment ; it is a fact, and to most of us a 
fact full of sweetness. BENJAMIN FENN, JR., in 
Ohio Cultivator. 





FOR THE AMERICAN FARMERS’ MAGAZINE. 


Seed Corn, etc. 


Megssrs. Eprrors :—I am a constant reader of your valuable Maga 
zine, and have often felt disposed to send you an article for its col- 
umns, but have omitted it for two reasons: first, you have written 
upon all the most important points which interest the farming com- 
munity, and secondly, those subjects have been described with an 
ability so far exceeding my own, and yet so nearly expressing my own 
views, that for me to write on those subjects would have subjected me 
to the charge of plagiarism, or an attempt to transfer your well ex- 
pressed ideas into a more homely style. But in your September num- 
ber I have found an editorial expression which is a little at variance 
with my opinion, founded on long experience, and therefore send you 


my views on 
SAVING SEED CORN. 

You may place me on the list with the “old farmer who has seen 
seventy summers,” as quoted on page 151, and yet I have not lived long 
enough to see a hill of properly saved seed corn rot in the ground, 
even in the most adverse seasons. 

The corn crop is destined to be the most important crop of all the 
Western States, and it becomes important that great attention should 
be paid to each and every part of its cultivation; it is not only for in- 
dividual interest, but should be considered a mater of national con- 
cern, and I venture to assert that a want of proper information on the 
subject of Saving Seed Corn, or the neglect to follow proper instruc- 
tions when given, has been accompanied with the loss of many millions 
by the farming community. There is, and always has been, a reluctancy 
on the part of mankind to acknowledge their own faults, more partic- 
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32 Seed Corn. 
larly when they think they can by some current excuse place them 
elsewhere. Hence, for the two past seasons, the cry has been that 
the great failure of seed corn has been in consequence of the back 
wardness of the seasons. This is all fudge. I have planted corn in 
the months of April, May and June; have broken the frozen ground 
with my hoe to cover the seed, and yet, unless so planted as to have 
water stand upon it, have never lost a hill through the influence of 
the weather. This year I adopted an idea expressed in one of your 
numbers of “ going upon all fours.’ I planted early four kinds of 
corn, the hills four feet apart, and put four kernels in each hill, plac- 
ing them at the corners of a square of four inches. By disposing 
them in this manner, the locality of each kernel was readily ascertained. 
When the corn was sufficiently grown for the first hoeing, I went 
over it carefully and noted if any hill lacked its number of stalks, if 
so, and I found several that did, I removed the earth with my fingers 
to ascertain the cause of failure. In every instance I found the kernel 
had germinated, but had been ate off by the white grub. I did not 
find a kernel of either variety that had failed to germinate, and this 
when many of my neighbors were complaining that the weather was 
such that it had rotted their seed corn. 

I have experimented with corn for seed by picking it in all stages, 
from its boiling state until “ fairly ripe.” Corn that is picked when 
in its boiling condition will germinate sooner than than that which is 
picked when “ fairly ripe,” and with equal certainty ; but I think the 
nourishment from the kernel to the blade is sooner exhausted than 
when the kernel is more perfected. The stage at which I prefer se- 
lecting my seed corn, is when it is “ fairly glazed ;” and when so se- 
lected, it will come up twenty-four hours sooner than that which is 
allowed to stand until “fairly ripe,” and the young shoot sooner as- 
sumes a dark green color. 

I have much improved several varieties of corn, by pursuing the 
following course, which I most approve: As soon as the corn has 
passed its boiling state, or become glazed, I go through the field and 
select the earliest ears, always preferring those where there are two 
ears upon one stalk ; picking double the quantity, or more than I wish 
for seed, carrying it to the house or shed, where I husk and braid it. 
In doing this I select those ears which approach nearest to my desired 
standard, as to shape and length of ear, breadth, and depth of kernel, 
placing those by themselves ; the others I trace up for early grinding, 
hanging both in a warm and airy situation. By pursuing this course, 
both kernel and cob become perfectly dry before the commencement 
of freezing weather ; and if then kept in a dry room, will never fail of 
germinating, if properly planted, in almost any soil where the water is 
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not allowed to stand so as to cover it, and seclude the circulation of 
air and light. 

Most of the cases of failure, for the two past seasons have been 
where farmers cut up their corn, set it up in the field in stocks, where 
the ears remained damp, then on the approach of the wet season cart 
it to the barn or shed, pack it very closely to save room, and allow it 
to remain until most of out-door work is done, when it is husked out 
evenings and wet days, seed ears selected, braided up or thrown in a 
heap—and this they call seed corn, after it has been exposed in this 
damp state to an acidifying process for at least one month, then put 
away undried and exposed to all the severity of our winter frosts, 
whereby the last vestige of vitality is perfectly destroyed. Oh, shame! 
Better go into the open fields of the Western States where corn is 
allowed to stand out all winter, and select your seed corn from such 
ears as dropped and furnished their own covering, than from corn se- 
lected as above. N. GoopsELL. 


New-Haven, Oswego Co., N. Y., Sept. 10, 1857. 





Ten Rules to be Observed in Making Butter. 


In making good butter there are several nice operations to be gone 
through with, which require an eye to cleanliness, forethought and 
experience. | 

1, On milking clean, fast yet gently, regularly twice a day, depends 
the success of the dairyman, Bad milkers should not be tolerated in 
a herd ; better pay double the price for good ones. 

2. Straining is quite simple, but it should be borne in mind that 
two pans about half full each will produce a greater amount of cream 
than the same milk if in but one pan; the reason of this is the greater 
surface. 

3. Scalding is quite an important feature in the way of making but- 
ter in cool weather ; the cream rises much quicker, milk keeps sweet 
longer, the butter is of a better color, and churns in one half the 
time. 

4, Skimming should always be done before the milk becomes lop- 
pered ; otherwise much of the cream turns into whey and is lost. 

5. Churning, whether by hand or otherwise should occupy fifty 
minutes, 

6. Washing in cold soft water is one of its preserving qualities, and 
should be continued until it shows no color of the milk by the use of 
the ladle; very hard water is highly charged with lime, and must in a 
measure impart to it alkaline properties. 

7. Salting is necessarily done with the best kind of ground salt ; the 
quantity varies according to the state it is taken from the churn; if 
soft, more—if hard, less ; always taking taste for the surest guide. 

8. First working, after about 24 hours, is for the purpose of giving 
it greater compactness. 
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9. Second working takes place at the time of packing, and when the 
butter has dissolved the salt, that the brine may be worked out. 

10. Packing is done with the hands or with a butter mall; and 
when butter is put into wooden vessels, they should be soaked two or 
three days in strong brine before using. After each packing cover 
the butter with a wet cloth, and put a layer of salt upon it; in this 
way the salt can easily be removed at any time, by simply taking hold 
of the edges of the cloth. 

Butter made in this way will keep any length of time required.— 
J. C. Adams, G. Farm. 

The above, which we cut from the American Eagle, York, Pa., 
contains much that is true and important. Whether the 6th item, 
about washing, is correct we doubt. Indeed we believe the less water 
is used the better, that washing injures rather than helps the keeping 
qualities of the butter.—Eb. 





FOR THE AMERICAN FARMERS’ MAGAZINE. 


“T’ll Give So Much, and I’ll Take So Much.” 
NO. I. VLL TAKE. 

Pavw’s advice to Timothy should be adhered to by every farmer. 
But under the present mode of doing business it is almost impossible. 
Let us then translate Paul’s advice so that instead of reading, “‘ Owe 
no man anything,” read “ Owe no merchant anything.” Merchants, 
at the present time, as a class, have the farmers “ under their thumbs ;” 
so much so, that they say, “ Dll give so much and Pil take so much,” 
and instead of the farmer setting his own price upon his grain the 
merchant sets it for him. 

A common practice among the farming class is going to the mer- 
chant and running into “ debt” for articles that might be dispensed 
with. Farmers, as a class, are men of moderate circumstances; their 
sons and daughters must be dressed in satins and silks, instead of mak- 
ing their own clothes, that would be of much more service than those 
that are “made to sell.” Sons and daughters are permitted to run to 
the store for every thing—trinkets of all sorts. These are got upon 
“tick,” not thinking that there is a pay-day coming. All debts must 
then be paid. When they goto the store they get things charged, and 
if the man they deal with is honest, perhaps all is right on pay-day. 
But perhaps when the farmer comes to settle up, his aceount is five 
dollars on every twenty-five more than is his honest due, and 
the farmer is none the wiser, but five dollars the poorer. “A 
burned child dreads the fire.’ Here is where the merchant has 
the farmer “under his thumb.” If I buy a horse of neigh- 
bor B. upon “ tick,” I know what I have got to pay him; if the pub- 
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lisher sends me his paper, I know what I owe him for it; or if I 
buy a piece of land of Mr. C. I know what I am owing him, and can 
make my calculations accordingly ; but where I or my family are con- 
tinually going to the store, I never know how much I am owing him. 
I do not know whether he keeps a correct book or not. All that I 
have is his word. There the debt stands booked against me, and I 
must pay it. When payday comes I have not got the money. Cred- 
itor says, “ Never mind; give me your note, payable twenty days 
from date; by that time your wheat or oats will be ready for market ; 
then you can pay it.’ Twenty days roll round, and the farmer has 
got his grain ready for market. He goes with a load, and when he 
gets to town he is met by a land-shark, perhaps the one that he is in 
debt to. If so, he says, “Ill give you so much for that load of grain, 
(by the bushel,) or I want the money on that note; one or the other 
I must have.” The farmer is in the “box,” and to get out he must 
sell his grain for what shark offers him, for the money he has not got. 
Here is one reason for which the farmer is to blame. Another reason 
is, he should put more into his own and his children’s brains, and less 
finery upon their backs. It is well enough to dress well, but bad pol- 
icy to run into debt to a merchant for it. Better wear a plain vest 
and be clear of debt from the merchant, than to wear a satin one, and 
be in debt for it. 

When the farmer goes to get a bolt of calico or muslin, a gallon of 
molasses, etc., the merchant does not ask the customer what he will 
give; but says, “Ill take so much, and that is the least that I can af- 
ford to take. It cost somuch in New-York or Boston; and then the 
freight so much, etc., and I must have a small profit. Ilet you have 
it nearly at cost.” He cares but little whether the farmer makes any- 
thing or not, but he must have a profit upon his goods, and a profit 
upon the produce he buys. When the merchant sells— Tl take so 
much ;” when he buys—“ [ll give so much.” And as long as the 
farmer does as described above, he is the one to blame in a great 
degree, for he often pays for things that he never gets, and pays 
the highest price for what he does get. I do not wish to be un- 
derstood that all merchants are of this class, but a great many of 
our country merchants and city merchants will do it, for they well 
know that the farmer does not know how much, nor what he gets. 
‘There are honest merchants, and those I do not wish to censure. It 
is an admitted fact that the mercantile class have, and take the advan- 
tage of the laboring class, Messrs, Editors, I have censured the farm- 
ing class of the community. They are to blame for doing as they do. 
If they give up the staff they must expect to be beaten with it. 
Farmers, take more pains to inform yourselves, to become on a level 
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with other professions. Inform yourselves as regards the markets, and 
not be sharked out of half your earnings. It is our duty, as farmers, 
to bring about a reconciliation in buying and selling. J may say more 
about this in future. 

Friends Editors, your pens are at liberty to pen what remarks you 
deem proper. L. S. SPENCER. 

Lynn, Wayne Co., Iowa. 

Well, then, we will pen two remarks: 1. If the farmer buys at the 
store without keeping any sort of account of what or how much, some 
merchants, (for the honor of humanity we hope a great many,) will 
deal fairly with him, notwithstanding; but a great many others will 
yield to the temptation, and though we have no great experience in 
the west, we have no doubt it has its share of men who are more 
anxious to make money than to make it honestly. 2. If the farmer 
is cheated in the settlement of an account, in which the merchant only 
knows what or how much he has had, it is, as our correspondent says, 
his own fault, in part at least.—Eb. 


FOR THE AMERICAN FARMERS’ MAGAZINE, 


Western Emigration. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—Your remarks on the subject above, as elicited 
by the article copied from the Yorkville (S. C.) Inquirer, are in the 
main consonant with my feelings and views, and the spirit thereof I so 
much admire, that I needs must thank you. 

The editor of the South Carolina paper in Yorkville and yourself 
are, no one should doubt, honest, and mean to give the very best ad- 
vice. But, sirs, 1 am one who left the “comforts and conveniences” 
enjoyed by many, not far from that same Yorkville. I know what 
the deprivations are. And I had to know somewhat the difference 
between having those “comforts and conveniences” and working for 
them, between seeing others enjoy and enjoy myself; and I take your 
position, only change of cardinal points, and aver I can prove to 
the very letter, that “if young men will put forth as much energy and 
endure as many privations in the Wes¢ as in the Hast, they will thrive 
as well” and accumulate fortunes. 

The privations to be endured here are only for a day, whereas in 
the East it is “for ever and a day.” Let us look to the facts of the 
case, and I defy a successful proof that Iam in error, A young man 
comes out West; he is to be industrious, of course ; he can, I admit, 
only get the same wages here that he could have procured in Caro- 
lina; his expenses are no more; when he has enough to buy property, 

he can buy as cheap, certainly ; and when he cultivates his acres, he can 
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make double and can sell for as much. I say he can make double, be- 
cause he can buy land here at $10 or $20 per acre that will yield say 
1000 pounds of cotton or 25 bushels of corn, when same price lands 
in Carolina will not yield the half, though it is his own fault, if he is 
content with that quality of land at that price. 

I said “ privations here were but for a day,” ete. And so I repeat, 
of course figuratively. The idea is, if industry, energy and economy 
be the watchwords here, in a few years the young man will have se- 
cured a competency, and all the time on an equality with his neigh- 
bors; whereas in the older States he is very sure to remain but little 
better off when his grand-children are crawling upon his knees, and 
by that time, if ever, used to be looked down upon. The time has been 
here when a young man with his whole fortune, consisting of a suit of 
clothes, hard hands, a stout heart, and clean conscience, could in ten 
or fifteen years be entirely able to live easy and keep out of the sun— 
the great desideratum of those who know not the luxury of having a 
mind to work. An overseer at $250 per year of 1830, has his thirty 
hands, a farm well stocked, his rooms well carpeted, and a carriage 
for his wife in 1860. How many gray-haired sires and grand-sires 
have I known, who were industrious, frugal, and energetic, yet died 
without more than the means of a horse to take his old wife to the 
country church ? 

If those old countries in the South would plant less cotton at 300 
pounds per acre, and at two bales per hand, and sow more grain, make 
more compost, plow deeper, and encourage a system of living within 
themselves, there would not be so much moving; (that’s trwe.—Ep.) 
and if the new countries would learn wisdom from the past, there 
would be at the least a movement to this same policy, (and that too.— 
Ep.) IfGod holds man accountable for the good gifts he has be- 
stowed upon us, there is a fearful reckoning coming on. 

It is said by some people that the young bees drive the old ones off. 
I am not posted up as to that; but I think it right that old people 
should imitate birds—learn the young ones how to use their own wings 
—to leave all the “ comforts and conveniences” of the homestead to the 
old folks, and go out in the world and seek their own fortunes, my 
young friends. A Souta CAROLINIAN WHO HAS TRIED IT. 





Increased Fertility of Land. 


Fut Rives, Freperick Co., Va., 
November 4, 1857. 


Dr. R. T. Batpwin :—Dear Sir—Knowing the deep interest you 
feel in agriculture, and especially in anything that relates to the im- 
provement of the soil, and believing as I do that those interests would 
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be ‘eemeuned by a more frequent communic: ition among farmers in re- 
gard to their practice and experience, must be my apology, for ad- 
dressing you this communication. 

About twer nty years ago I determined to try what improvement I 
could make on a small! portion of my farm by the use of clover and 
plaister. For the purpose of making the experiment, I selected a field 
of about thirteen acres, the soil of which was light and sandy. I had 
cleared this field, and had it in cultivation about eight years before I 
commenced to use clover and plaister on it ; during this time it had 
been producing an average of about nine bushels of wheat and about 
twenty-seven bushels of corn to the acre. I commenced my effort to 
improve the soil by sowing it with about one gallon and a half of clo- 
ver seed and about one hundred pounds of plaister to the acre. I soon 
found that the plaister acted well on the soil, producing a very heavy 
crop of clover, which was allowed to remain on the land, without eith- 
er mowing or pasturing it off, for three years; at the end of which 
time it was ploughed up, in the month of March or April, when the 
clover was in a dry state, and planted in corn, and the next summer 
it was left over for stalk fallow and sowed w ith wheat in the fall, and 
again sowed with clover and plaister in the spring, and the same rou- 
tine continued up to the present time: that is to say, first either two 
or three years in clover without pasturing or mowing any part of it 
off, then corn succeeded by wheat on a stalk fallow. 

The result of this practice is that the product of this land was more 
than doubled, and is still increasing. For the last eight years it has 
averaged upward of twenty bushels of wheat and about forty-five 
bushels of corn ; and last season, when the wheat crop in this section 
of country was remarkably light and of very poor quality, I harvested 
from this field twenty-four bushels of blue-stem white wheat of excel- 
lent quality, and weighing sixty-four pounds to the bushel. It may 
be proper to remark ‘that no fertilizer has ever been used on this field, 
except the clover and plaister. 

Now, whether this improvement is the effect of shade, or whether it 
is mainly attributable to the decomposition of vegetable matter in the 
soil, I will not attempt to decide. I merely give you a faithful state- 
ment of the mode of culture and the result, ‘and will leave it to you 
and others to draw your own inferences.—James CaTHER, in Win- 
chester (Va.) Republican. 

REMARKS AND QuERIES.—That land can be thus improved is cer- 
tain. But will 24 bushels of wheat and 45 of corn, once in three 
years, pay interest on the estimated value of the land, and pay for the 
labor, and leave a margin for profit? We think not. There is, how- 
ever, another element to come into the calculation—the increased 
value of the land. Is Mr. Cather’s land increasing in value? Is it 
coming into a state in which it will give valuable crops two years in- 
stead of one, out of the three? And for how much more would that 
land sell now than when this improvement was commenced? Evi- 
dently the ingredients for wheat and corn were not in the surface soil 
then. Has the clover brought them up, by means of its deep roots, 
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and has it so supplied the requisite organic matter, as to make that 
land worth more for cultivation the next ten years, by several dollars 
a year, than it was ten years ago?’ We suppose it may be so ; and if 
the prospective use of the land is far more valuable than the past, this 
is an important consideration. "We wish Mr. Cather would inform us, 
either directly in a communication for the Farmers’ Magazine, or 
through the Winchester Republican, what proportion of his compen- 
sation he considers he has received in the crops of wheat and corn, 
and what he yet expects from the improved capability of the land? 
Agriculture will not reach its highest point, till we learn to estimate 
money in land as well as money in the pocket.—Ep. 


Horn Ail—Hollow Horn. 


THERE is no such thing. This is our settled belief; or, at most, it 
is merely an incorrect name for some ailment which has no more to 
do with the horns than with some other parts of the body not parti- 
cularly diseased. The horns are at the base exceedingly thin, as we 
all know; they are very good conductors of heat, and they cover a 
bone, the pith, which with its integumen, is exceedingly vascular, as 
is evinced when a horn is broken and the blood-vessels ruptured, the 
flow of blood is vastly greater than when any other bone is broken or 
bruised. Hence it is that by feeling of the horns it is easy to ascer- 
tain the general temperature of the animal—if it is feverish and heated 
the horns are hot; if debilitated, and its energies in a measure pros- 
trated, the horns will not be warm as usual. Standard writers, writers 
on veterinary practice either deny the existenee of the disease, or say 
not a word about it. The symptoms are those of general debility, or 
this as connected with some prostrating distemper.— Homestead. 

One thing which we know about this matter is, that in our younger 
days we helped to hold the heads of many a struggling animal to have 
the horns bored; first one and then the other, to be followed by a 
clipping of the tail. The operation of boring the horns seemed to 
inflict, in most cases, severe pain. Our father, who was largely a stock 
grower, and was an accurate observer, and therefore less likely to be car- 
ried away with popular error than most persons, believed, in common 
with the whole neighborhood,that the disease called horn distemper, and 
known by a languid expression of the eye, an unnatural heat in the horns, 
and a spongy softness of the end of the tail, with loss of appetite, was 
best cured by boring the horns and clipping the tail. The animals so 
treated were those, in nine cases out of ten, at least, that had just been 
purchased, and that had not been previously well fed and cared for, 
Neglect and starvation were generally supposed to have been the 
cause of the disease, and the process of boring and clipping, the sure 
remedy. If there is no tendency in this process to cure, and we know 
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not that there is, it certainly ought to have been discontinued more 
than thirty years ago. We can only say that the animals always “ got 
well” after this application ; but considering the good feed and kind 
care always afforded on that farm, we are not so sure but they might 
have recovered as soon, perhaps sooner, without it. Among the ear- 
liest maxims we were taught with regard to stock was, never to keep 
more than you can keep well, that it was better to commence winter 
with ten too few than one to many, that animals well fed and made 
always comfortable, seldom sicken, and invariably pay better for their 
feed and care than those but half fed and half cared for. If these in- 
herited notions, ever since growing strong, are erroneous, there is 
danger that we shall never be right on the subject.—Eb. 


FOR THE AMERICAN FARMERS’ MAGAZINE. 


Interrogatories. 

Messrs. Eprrors :—I should like to see the following questions an- 
swered satisfactorily, either by yourselves, or by some of your scien- 
tific correspondents. 

1. Does a tree continue to grow as long as it lives? or does it, 
like man and other animals, attain a certain size, and then cease to 
grow, although it may live many years afterwards ? 

It is well known that the rising and descending sap, hardening, 
forms a ring every year, by which the age of the tree may be ascer- 
tained. Now, as long as the tree lives it puts forth leaves, which is a 
proof that the sap continues to flow. The question, then, is, can the 
sap continue to flow without forming annual rings, and thus increasing 
the growth of the tree ? 

If we follow up the analogy between animals and trees, we know 
that animals may be fed on nutritious diet ; their stomachs may prop- 
erly digest their food; all the secretions may go on regularly, and 
perform their proper functions, and they may live in the enjoyment of 
good health for many years, and yet their bodies not increase in size. 
May not a tree do the same? I hope some one versed in vegetable 
physiology will give us information on this subject. 

2. On what principle depends the durability of wood? We ascribe 
the durability of the pine knot to the rosin in contains, which makes 
it capable of resisting the influences of air and moisture. Hence we 
might conclude that all kinds of wood that possess the property of last- 
ing, must contain rosin, oil, or some substance that will resist atmo- 
spheric influences. But we find that this is not the case in every 
instance ; for the locust (Robinia) seems to contain neither rosin nor 
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oil, and yet, perhaps, there is no wood that is more durable, either in 
the ground or out of it. 

Nor does the durability of wood depend on the hardness of its fibre, 
or the closeness of its texture ; for the red cedar, (Juniperus) although 
the texture is close, is a soft wood, and yet its durability is proverbial. 
The sassafras (Laurus) is both soft and porous, and yet it is very dura- 
ble, either for posts or rails. The walnut, the poplar or tulip tree, the 
mulberry and the chestnut are all porous, and yet they last well as 
rails or boards. 

Wood of every kind, no doubt, contains more or less essential oil, 
and on this, perhaps, may depend, in some measure its lasting quali- 
ties; but not to that degree which is generally supposed, for facts 
prove the contrary. I should like te see this subject satisfactorily ex- 
plained, J.R. B. 

tOSEMONT, near Nashville, Tenn. 


As long as a tree lives, it grows outwardly, but may decay as fast 
inwardly, and even faster, so as to remain stationary, or be dimin- 
ishing, in the real amount of sound living tissue. 

Till an animal has reached maturity, the food supplies new tissues, 
more than enough to balance the wastes of the old. He grows. At 
maturity, the wastes of the old tissues equal the formation of new, 
and he ceases to grow. In old age, when the digestive and assimulat- 
ing functions become less active, the wastes of the old tissues exceed 
the formation of new, and he diminishes in size. The same takes place, 
when an animal is worked severely, or when his food is scant, or if he 
is so far uncomfortable as to interfere with the digestion and assimula- 
tion of his food. 

For instance, in the climate of New England and New-York, you 
may feed cattle to the top notch, yet if you give them no shelter, they 
will not increase in weight during the cold winter, but will diminish. 
New tissues will not be formed sufficiently fast to supply the wastes 
of the old, and the food given will be lost. 

We do not claim to have answered J. R. B’s. questions, but we have 
found a moral, which every stock grower may turn to account, and 
we refer the rest to our correspondents. His question on the durabil- 
ity of wood is important, and we hope it may receive a corresponding 
answer. 


Massachusetts State Exhibition at Boston. 


Tue first exhibition of the kind, under the supervision of the Board 
of Agriculture, came off the last week, from the 20th to the 25th of 
October. It was well sustained throughout by objects of interest pre- 
sented for premiums aud exhibition. There was nothing lacking ex- 
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cept a sufficiency of people to look on. The truth is, there has been 
of late too many shows for the times; people had rather keep their 
change than spend it, when there are so few ways to obtain it. You 
meet three persons who have nothing to do.where you find one em- 
ployed. 

Of all the classes of domestic animals there was a fine display, of the 
horse kind more than all others, and where the horse is shown, others 
will be but slightly noticed. Of the stock, the Devons were most 
abundant, and of first-rate quality. If owners’ certificates are to be 
relied on, there were milch cows on the ground it would be hard to 
beat—particularly the fine herd of the veteran editor of Framingham. 
We have been an unbeliever in his alleged products ; but still he and 
his maids certify, that four quarts of his Devon cow’s milk, make a 
pound of butter, and we have no means of proving the contrary, ex- 
cepting we have never known this done by any otker herd. The 
cows look as well as any we have seen. 

The show of agricultural implements was first rate ; if farmers do 
not hereafter do their work in the best manner, it will not be for the 
want of tools fitted for the purpose. 

Of plows exhibited the number was legion. There are none which 
suit our taste so well as the Michigan double, and the Side-hill plows. 
My neighbors like the side-hill because it leaves the ground so even, 
without any dead furrows. 

How to separate the Horse-ail from the beneficial influences of our 
shows, is an inquiry not easily answered. It is very clear that this 
Boston Show would have been a complete failure without the horse 
influence. It came too late intheseason. People do not like to stand 
out shivering in the cold.—Gran. St. Farmer. 





Tue following on the great snake story (as some Have viewed it) 
about grass, is from the Weekly Farmer, via that excellent journal 
the Homestead, Hartford, Conn. Look, among others, at the last 
paragraph : 

Oxe Hunprep Tons or Grass To THE Acre.—<A statement ap- 
peared in the Scientific American a short time since, taken from an 
English paper, setting forth that one hundred tons of grass had been 
grown in one season from a single acre, on land belonging to the estate 
of Lord Derby. Some writers took it for granted that there must be 
a mistake in the figures. We thought so at the time; but in reply to 
Mr. Joseph R. Nichols, of Haverhill, Mass., who traveled in England 
last summer and visited this estate, is inclined to believe that there is 
no mistake in the matter. He says, “ My visit was made about the 
first of June, and they had already secured two heary crops of grass, 
and it is not improbable that four or five more were cut during the 
long and favorable season of last year. Four or five crops of the 
heavy, stout Italian rye grass is not unusual; and Mr. Mechi, of the 
celebrated Triptree Farm, informed me that he had once grown seven 
crops during the summer.” This grass grows with great rapidity and 
luxuriance under the system of irrigation adopted on many of the 
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large estates of England, and particularly by Mr. Mechi, of applying 
liquid manures through pipes imbedded in the soil. 

The American farmers can hardly form a remote idea of the bene- 
fits that are yet to result from science applied to farming. Land drain- 
ing, trench ploughing, irrigation, liquid manuring, are agencies yet to 
be employed to swell the products of our leading crops to an extent 
now almost exceeding belief. 

To render the story of Lord Derby’s hundred tons of grass from 
one acre less improbable it should be considered that it was probably 
cut and weighed with the dew on, so that many tons of it so weighed 


would be required for one ton of dried hay.—Ep. 


Gopher vs. Rat. 


Ir is an old saying that ‘‘there’s no great loss without some small 
gain,” which is generally verified. A farmer in Alameda county, Cal- 
ifornia, had a liberal supply of rats about his premises, which were 
guilty of their usual fecundity, and were anything but welcome so- 
journers. But the gophers having lately invaded his grounds, the 
rats had to give way, and now no trace of a rat is to be found. His 
boys have an amusing way of catching gophers by a string, on the 
end of which is a noose, which they place carefully round the hole, 
and when a gopher’s head appears above the ground, the string is 
pulled, and he finds himself captured. Having secured one in this 
way, the boys placed him before a large rat-hole in the barn, and al- 
lowed him to go in prospecting, still retaining hold of the string, when 
he soon caused a commotion inside, and out ran no less than five large 
rats, one after another, and were quickly despatched by the boys.— 


Prairie Farmer. 


Mr. Wray thinks that Imphee, or the African sugar cane, will fur- 
nish the Northern States with means of making sugar for themselves. 
Several varieties of it will ripen perfectly in from 75 to 100 days. He 
thinks that it can be crystalized by a method which he has used, and 
for which he has applied for a patent in the United States, as well as 
in Great Britain, and some countries on the Continent. The method 
consists of several distinct operations, 1. Treating the juice with 
“cream of lime” without heat. 2. Filtering the juice through char- 
coal, to remove all feculence. This gives a clear, bright liquor, with- 
out any heat. 3. Heat the liquor to 120 or 180 degrees Fahrenheit, 
put in nut galls, and bring the liquor to the boiling point. Keep it so 
a few moments, then cool and filter again, 4. Evaporate the liquor 
in open pans, skimming the scum as it rises till the syrup is ready to 
grain. 5. Then remove to vessels proper for this purpose. If it 
should not granulate readily, throw into the concentrated syrup a 
few ounces of well grained sugar. This will cause it to grain rapidly. 
By the use of this method, Mr. W. affirms that excellent white sugar 
can always be made from the African sugar cane, 
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Potatoes. 


Messrs Epirors:—The following article 1s translated from the 
“ Farmers’ Gold Mine” (Borren Goudmyn), a Dutch paper, and may 
be of interest to growers and consumers of potatoes. 

‘Potatoes were first brought to Europe in 1583. After fifty-nine 
years the potato rot broke out, and after eighty years there was no 
seed fit for planting to be obtained. In 1696 the Spaniards brought 
good seed from Peru, which gave healthy tubers for forty five years, 
In 1779 the rot so far destroyed the potatoes that no good seed was 
obtained. In 1797 the English brought new seed to Europe, but it 
was not until 1802 and 3 that the seed generally spread throughout 
the continent and in general use. Fifty years later the rot again ap- 
peared, and decreased in 1856. From this it would appear that pota- 
toes are liable to suffer from the disease about every fifty years.” 

If the above is correct, would it not be important that new seed 
should be imported from the native soil of the potato ?—D., in Bos- 
ton Cultivator. 


Hints to Farmers. 

Toaps are the best protection of cabbage against lice. Plants when 
drooping are revived by a few grains of camphor. Sulphur is valua- 
ble in preserving grapes, &c., from insects. a never spoils if cook- 
ed enough in frying out. In feeding corn sixty pounds ground, goes 
as far as one hundred pounds in the kernel. Corn meal should not be 
ground very fine, it injures the richness of it. Turnips of small size 
have double the nutritious matter that large ones have. Rats and 
other vermin are kept away from grain by sprinkling garlic when pack- 
ing the sheaves. Money expended in drying lands by draining or 
otherwise, will be returned with ample interest. To cure scratches 
on horses, wash their legs with warm soapsuds, and then with beef 
brine ; two applications will cure the worst case.— Ohio Harmer. 





The Chinese Sugar Cane. 


WE learn that quite a number of the farmers upon the Island have 
planted parcels of the “ Chinese Sugar Cane” this season, but not in 
sufficient quantities for any practical results. Enough has been ascer- 
tained, to show that the Cane can be successfully grown in this region, 
and yield a good profit, provided it is entered into to an extent to 
warrant the erection of mills for the purpose of pressing out and man- 
ufacturing the syrup in quantities, but for merely domestic use it 
would hardly pay. To any individual who would take up several 
hundred acres of the waste lands of ‘‘e Island, or a company who 
would enter into it with the intention of manufacturing the syrup for 
the market, would, no doubt, find it a profitable investment.—Sxfolk 
County Gazette. 
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Items and Comments. 

Tur American Eagle, York, Pa., says: “ A large part of our farm- 
er’s wives are overworked. What with the boarding of the farm 
hands, the dairy, and all the other unavoidable parts of the routine of 
daily work, there needs to be extra hands to do it, and when these 
can not be, or are not furnished, health suffers, the temper is often 
soured, the beauty of mind and soul is marred, and too often the 
worn-out mother fails to live out half her days.” 

The remedy it proposes is, that farmers should not so much insist 
upon unmarried laborers, but hire those who have families, furnish 
them with houses, and receive aid in their own household affairs from 
the wives and daughters of those who labor for them. Is not the 
suggestion an important one ? 

We venture another suggestion on our own account. It is that 
not half as much attention is given to facilitating the in-door as the 
out-door labor of the farm. Let labor-saving machinery do all it can 
on the land, in the barn, and in the house also.—Eb. 


“The State Fair at Columbia, §. C., was hugely attended, and the 
Exhibition was very respectable. We congratulate the State Society 
upon the result of their second annual meeting. Col. J.T. Marshall’s 
address on the occasion is an admirable one.”—Edgefield Advertiser. 


““\rconarps.—Low and sobby lands are wholly unfit for orchards. 
By far the best lands are those somewhat elevated, gently rolling—of 
light porous surface, with a good clay foundation at the depth of eight 
or ten inches. The holes for planting trees should be from a foot to 
fifteen inches in depth, and two feet or more in diameter. They 
should then be filled half full of a light compost of stable manure, de- 
cayed leaves, stale ashes, surface earth, ete. Upon this set the roots 
of the tree—adding two or three inches more of the compost. Then 
pour in several gallons of water, which will cause this compost to set- 
tle closely around the roots. The next day, fill up the remainder of 
the hole with surface earth, or rich mold.” 

If by a “ clay foundation” is intended anything heavier than a good 
clay loam, easily pervious to water, we think it should be under- 
drained. 

The compost here recommended is excellent for the purpose, but 
the stable manure may be by far the smallest ingredient, and it should 
be well rotted, so as to produce no heat by fermentation after the 
roots are placed in or above it. Decaying bones, old shoes and boots, 
(to be dug in quite away from the young roots,) old woolen clothes, 
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horns, or dust from the comb factory, would be valuable additions, as 
they would feed the roots years hence, when the less enduring sub- 
stances will have been exhausted. There is no better way to be rid 
of such nuisances as old boots, bones and woolen rags, scraps of leath- 
er, etc., than to plant them where the root’ of a fruit tree will find 
them. 

We would be a little more sparing of water than is above recom- 
mended. Our experience has been, that if the soil is well moist, 
(about in the state in which it works most easily with the hoe or 
spade,) and if it is placed nicely about the roots, not one tree ina 
thousand will die for the want of water; an if water is to be applied, 
we think it should be in small quantities, and so as to reach the roots 
gradually and not in a drenching way. A mulching, to keep the sun 
off, and to procure an equal temperature is important. 

Apples are now $4 a barrel in this city, and can hardly be obtained at 
that price. Why do not the owners of land appropriate more to the 
growth of fruits? There can be scarcely a doubt that the cultivation 
of fruits, especially of those that can be kept nearly all the year, will 
be profitable for many years to come ; and you are guaranteed against 
loss, for, if there should be no other market, apples are worth the rais- 
ing for cattle. No one need fear to set an orchard.—Zd. 

“SEED OF THE CHINESE SuGAR-cANE.—A paragraph is going the 
rounds which states that the seed of the Chinese Sugar-cane is poison- 
ous—that a horse died at Mobile from eating it. But what proof is 
there that the seeds were poisonous ? Horses and other animals 
sometimes die from eating too much wheat, or other grain; but does 
anybody suppose that such can be called cases of poison? We shall 
not be likely to be troubled much with seed of the Chinese Sugar-cane 
in this section, till our summers are lengthened, but those who may 
chance to have it need not fear to use it in the same way they would 
broom-corn seed.”—Boston Cultivator. 


“ Sate or Cuzevior Rams.—According to the accounts in English 
and Scotch papers, the Cheviot breed of sheep is much sought after, 
and is spreading over sections where they have not hitherto been kept. 
The sale of Mr. Brydon is noticed, at which fourteen four-year-old 
rams brought £177 15s.—equal to an average of $63 50 per head. 
One sold for £27, and another for £39. At the same sale sixty-five 
three-year-old rams brought £720 15s.—equal to an average of $55 43 
each. Sixty-six two-year-old rams brought £571 17s.—equal to $43 31 
per head.”— Zz. 

“ Micuican Asricotturat Cottece.—There are sixty students at 
this College, and arrangements are being made by which one hundred 
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will be accommodated at the next term, to commence early in Decem- 
ber next. The applications for admission are numerous.” 


“Vast tracts of land are lost to husbandry in this country, which 
might be reclaimed by dykes and embankments, or become fertile by 
drainage. Land is yet too abundant and cheap in America to admit 
of great expenditures in this way, except in very limited localities ; 
but the time will no doubt come, when, in the populous portions of 
the country, especially in the neighborhood of large cities, the sunken 
marshes which now stretch along our coast will be reclaimed from the 
ocean, as in Holland; and thousands of acres in the interior, now gi- 
ven up to alder swamps and cranberry meadows, be clothed with grass 
and corn. There are few farms of any size in the country which do 
not contain waste spots of this kind—the harbor of turtles, frogs and 
serpents—which might be brought, at moderate expense and some 
hydraulic skill, into cultivation.”_—Z. Everett. 

We notice that the more the swamp lands in any region have been 
reclaimed, the more the people are convinced of its feasibility and 
profit. We believe it is true also that the more drain-tiles have been 
manufactured in any district, the more are required.—Ep. , 


GreEN Manvrine.—“ If, instead of having the land exposed only 
to the action of the atmosphere, we crop it with a plant whose roots 
run in every direction for food ; and if, when this plant has arrived at 


considerable growth, we turn it into the surface-soil, we have not only 
enriched the latter by the elements derived from the air, but also by 
matters both mineral and vegetable, fetched up from the subsoil. The 
plant thus acts the part of collecting the nourishment for a future 
crop, in a way that no mechanical subsoiling or trenching could effect.” 
— Way. 


Ir has been estimated that the hay grown in 1855, was 15,000,000 
tons, worth $150,000,000. The value of the pasturage is considered of 
equal amount, making an aggregate of $300,000,000 for the grass crop 
of asingle year. In the Northern States, the crop is entitled to a 
prominence far in advance of any other. New-York leads in its pro- 
duction—the census of 1850 crediting her with 3,728,797 tons, annu- 
ally. The importance of this crop is manifest, if we consider that the 
crop has probably increased since 1855 to 4,000,000 tons, worth at $10 
a ton, $40,000,000, showing the hay from a single State to equal in 
value about three-fourths of all the gold brought into the country 
from California. Another inference from the above statistics is, that 
in the whole United States the hay crop of one year is worth the gold 
yield of at least five years. The value of the corn crop is the greatest 
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of any one crop in the Union. That of the hay crop is next. Wheat 
is the third. Cotton is fourth in amount of annual value, but should 
not be compared with others without taking into view its relations to 
our foreign trade and our home industry. Abroad it pays our debts. 
At home it gives employment to thousands, - Unlike corn and wheat, 
it is susceptible of vast increase in value after coming from the hands 
of the agriculturist ; and if we were to add the amount of foreign in- 
debtedness it discharges for us to the value of the goods made from 
it at home, the sum would certainly be large, and perhaps would ex- 
ceed the value of any other one product.—Eb. 

SuGAR FROM THE CurnEsE Cane.—The Ellsworth American says 
that Mr. Levi Foy has handed to the editor of that paper a specimen 
of sugar which he had made from the Chinese sugar cane grown upon 
his place in Hancock county. This is an important fact, as it has been 
doubted whether it were possible to make sugar from this cane.— 
Maine Farmer. 

-—— am 3 9 + ee ts— 
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Good and Bad Luck in Planting Trees. 


Mr. Barenam has issued a wholesale priced Catalogue of fruit 
trees, &c., for sale at the Columbus Nursery, from the last page of 
which we copy the following : 

Thousands of fruit trees are annually planted in the State of Ohio, 
and die before the end of the first summer. ‘“ Bad seasons” and “ bad 
luck” are the common excuses of these failures; or the blame is charg- 
ed to dishonest nurserymen or “ rascally tree pedlars ;” but seldom to 
the want of care and common sense on the part of the purchasers and 
planters, which in fact is the foundation of all the other causes. 

It is true, our climate is unfavorable—the dry atmosphere and hot 
sun causing more evaporation from the stems and tops of newly plant- 
ed trees than can be supplied by the roots, when their vitality has 
been nearly destroyed by transportation and exposure, or when the 
proportion of roots is too small for the tops, as is always the case with 
the large and tall trees so frequently sought for at the nurseries, 

The way to have good luck in tree planting, as in other operations, 
is touse good sense and industry. Procure trees as near home as you 
‘an find good ones; if from a distance, send your orders direct to the 
nurseryman who has the most reputation at stake ; choose healthy and 
stocky trees, of less size and height than usual, and take special pains 
to protect them from damage in transportation, then plant carefully, 
in good deep mellow soil, and with reasonable care and God’s bless- 
ing, good luck will be sure.— Ohio Cultivator. 








Provided the nurseryman sends us good trees, properly taken up and 


packed, The writer of the above does this, we presume, in all cases. 
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But the same can not be said a all his s fellow craftsmen ; and, though 
there have been great faults in the transplanting and care of young 
trees, yet it will not do to throw all the blame on one side ; for, when 
the nurseryman sends us poor, miserable, death-struck trees, it is vain 
to try to make them live; you might as well send for the doctor after the 
patient is dead.—Ep 


Forcing the Rhubarb or Pie Plant. 


Ir sometimes happens that there is a larger quantity of stools or old 
roots of pie plants than the family need. When such is the case, they 
can be made to serve a good purpose by affording a supply in winter. 
By looking out in time, a few plants might always be reserved for this 
purpose, so that a supply would be always on hand for winter. The 
following manner of obtaining it, from Buist’s Kitchen Gardener, may 
help some to a wrinkle : 


“To force rhubarb, it is only necessary to procure some large pots, 
boxes, or half barrels, and invert them over the roots. Then cover 
the whole entirely, ground and all, with hot stable manure. This will 

sause an agreeable heat to arise; the plants will grow freely under 
their warm, dark covering ; the stalks will be finely blanched, very 
tender, and delicately flavored, This operation should be performed 
before the ground gets frozen, by placing the boxes, &c., over the 
plants intended to be forced, and cov ering “the ground with eight or 
ten inches of leaves or litter. Then, about the middle of January, 
mix with the leaves as many more, with warm dung, as will entirely 
cover the articles. If properly managed, the stalks will be fit for use 
in from four to six weeks, and the plants will continue to produce till 
the roots in the open air take their place.”"—St. Louis Weekly Jour. 





Cuttings of Fruit Trees. 


Cuttings should be made in autumn after growth has ceased, or 
early in winter—they may be preserved by fastening them in a box 
by slats running across, and then placing the open side of the box 
downwards with its contents in the bottom of a pit dug for the pur- 
pose, on a dry spot of ground, and burying the whole with earth. “The 
slats keep the cuttings from coming in contact with the earth below, 
and they are preserved in a proper moist condition. Or they may be 
packed in a slightly damp moss, in a large box, placed in a cellar. 
Every cutting should be cut off just above a bud at the upper end, 
and just below one at the lower end. Taken off closely to the 
old wood, with the base attached, they are more sure of growth. They 
should be set out in a mellow rich soil, which is to be packed or trod- 
den closely about them as the trench is filled, and afterwards a mellow 
surface made by drawing on a little more earth. The length of the 
cutting should be eight inches to a foot, and two-thirds to nine-tenths 
buried. Sh: ding the cuttings of any deciduous trees, is of little or no 
advantage, but it is important to keep the ground uniformly moist ; if 
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this is done by watering, the surface should be preserved from crust- 
ing or cracking by mulch. This is the mode of raising quince trees, 
currant and goose-berry bushes, grapes, &c., but will not do for the 
larger fruits generally, in the Northern States—it is cheaper to bud 
and graft, than to procure the few which may be obtained among 
many failures in this way.— Hightstown Excelsior. 


Notes for Farmers. 

CHINESE sugar cane syrup was sold in Wheeling, a few days since, 
at fifty cents per gallon. 

In Wisconsin and Illinois corn standing in the field is offered at an 
average of ten cents a bushel. 

Atilla Burlingame, a farmer of Cortlandt county, New-York, says 
wheat can be prevented from spoiling in bins if one dry brick is put in 
with every five bushels. 

Messrs. Tavenner & Nesmith got a premium at the Loudoun coun- 
ty fair for the best three-horse plough on exhibition. Messrs. Steer 
& Schooley’s wheat and guano drill attracted favorable attention. 

The Chicago 7ribune says the knowing ones of that region are pro- 
phesying a mild winter, because the corn husks are remarkably thin; 
considered a sure sign in the rural districts that the winter will not 
be severe. 

The Advocate says that thousands of bushels of corn have been sold 
in Tazewell county, in the last few weeks, at twenty cents per bushel, 
to be used for fattening hogs. Flour is selling in East Tennessee at 
two dollars per hundred pounds.— Zz. 


The First Apple in Nebraska. 


JupcEe J. W. Hatt of this county, has presented us with an apple 
srown on his farm, five miles north-west from this city. This is the 
tirst apple grown in Nemaha county, and for aught we know in the 
Territory. It is a beautiful specimen both in appearance and taste ; a 
bright yellow, medium size, and slightly sweet, rich and juicy ; was 
grown upon a tree planted one year ago the past spring. The early 
production of this tree is evidence of the adaptation of the Nebraska 
soil to the growth of fruit.— Ohio Cultivator. 


Keeping Celery. 


CELERY must be taken up before hard frost sets in, and stood nearly 
upright in mold in the cellar, or it will be utterly spoiled and lost. 
Or it may be readily preserved in trenches in the open ground, if in a 
perfectly dry spot and covered over well with soil. The method is as 
follows: Have all the celery taken up with the roots, and pull off a few 
of the loose and decaying stalks from the outside. Select a dry spot, 
stretch down the line and mark off a space twelve or eighteen inches 
wide, and as long as needed. Take out this breadth of soil nearly to 
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the depth of the celery, and lay on each side. Stand the celery on 
the bottom as thiekly as possible. Lay some short boards at intervals 
across the trenches as supports to other boards placed lengthwise, 
which are to cover the trench entirely. Pile over the soil taken out, 
throw over some litter or dung, and it will keep perfectly, and blanch 
as white as snow. It keeps best if it has not previously been much 
varthed up.—LZmery’s Journal of Agriculture. 


Southern Fruit Raising. 


THERE is no branch of domestic economy more neglected at the 
South than the culture of fruit. It is true, there is an awakened spirit 
among the few, but as yet, not among the masses. The grape is ex- 
citing a univer sal interest, not so muc +h for the dessert as for wine. The 
nurseries and extensive fruit orchards springing up in the vicinity of 
our commercial towns, which are a credit to the country, and a source 
of profit to the proprietors. But this is not all the country needs. 
Every proprietor in the country—every owner of a half acre lot, owes 
to himself, his children and his country, to plant fruit trees. Land 
holders of the South! cancel the debt you owe to posterity this fall. 

Say not that your soil does not suit the apple, pear, peach or grape, 
for on a small scale you may make a soil to suit any of them. This is 
the great advantage you have over them who never read. You may 
all grow peaches as well as Moses, or cherries as well as Peters, or 
strawberries as well as Peabody, or grapes as well as Axt, if you will 
but study how to do it. The smallest farmer among you thinks it no 
labor lost, or time misspent, to study how he may be&t fatten his pig. 
He does not think of building a pen for his pig, and then feeding him 
on shucks and water, but he studies out and experiments with that 
food which will produce the greatest amount of pork. 

Now if we will divest ourselves of the erroneous idea that fruit is 
but an article of luxury and not of food, and look at it in the true 
light in which God designed it, we shall find it as much to our interest 
to study what will feed a fruit tree, as what will feed a hog. There 

can be no excuse for any family being without fruit. ‘There are relia- 
ble nurseries all around us. The fig and grape grow so rapidly from 
the cuttings, and the apple and peach from seeds, that any family, no 
matter how poor, may have an orchard. 

Our mission is, to encourage the production of good fruit among 
the masses, and when we see every householder in the land sitting 
under his own vine and fig-tree, we shall feel that we have accom- 
plished our mission.— Cotton Planter. 

This advice is given to the South, but is good for North, East and 
West. Let all cultivate fruits adapted to their climate, and have 


enough of it.—Eb. 


Large Bunch of Grapes. 

Dr. Durrer, of Fall River, has in his green house a bunch of 
grapes estimated to weigh fifteen pounds, measuring one foot and five 
inches in length. Such a bunch of grapes, we presume, never grew 
in this country before. 








Horticultural. 


Fall Transplanting. 

As many persons, either through preference or necessity, plant 
fruits and ornamental trees and shrubs in the fall, we would advise 
them to do it properly. When a tree is carelessly or unskilfully plant- 
ed in autumn, the high winds and frost often entirely destroy it. If 
the hole which is dug to receive the roots is small, and the roots are 
crumpled and confined, or, what is even worse, grubbed short in the 
act of digging up, the wind will be sure to blow the tree down, or at 
least give it an awkward inclination; and the frost will, if severe, des- 
troy the small amount of vitality left. Dig, therefore, large and deep 
holes; have the soil well drained and properly enriched; lay a good 
stratum of rich soil at the bottom of the hole, and spread the roots of 
your tree thereon evenly and naturally; fill in carefully, leaving no 
empty space between the roots, and there is no danger that your tree 
will be uprooted by any ordinary blast.—reeport Weekly Journal. 

The hardier fruit trees, such as apples, especially, may be transplant- 
ed nearly as well in the fall asin thespring. It is not yet too late. 

. 2 5 7 
A tree may be transplanted any time before the ground freezes. 
If the work is done as late as this, then is there more need of staking 
up, to guard against their being blown about after winter thaws.—Eb. 





To Prevent Girdling of Trees. 


GREAT injury is done to young orchards in some districts by the 
meadow mouse. This little animal always works under cover, and 
therefore does its mischief in winter when the snow lies deeply upon 
the ground. A common and effectual mode of deterring it is that of 
treading down the snow firmly about the stem directly after every 
fall of snow. But this is a very troublesome affair. 

The following mixture will be found to be an effectual prevention. 
Take one spadeful of hot slaked lime, one do. of clean cow’s dung, 
half do. soot, one handful of flowers of sulphur, mix the whole togeth- 
er with the addition of sufficient water to bring it to the consis- 
tency of thick paint. At the approach of winter paint the trunks of 
the trees sufficiently high to be beyond the reach of these vermin, 

English nurserymen are in the habit of protecting nurseries of small 
trees trom the attacks of rabbits, simply by distributing through the 
squares of the nursery coarse matches made by dipping bunches of 
rags, or bits of tow, in melted sulphur, and fastening these in split 
stakes a couple of feet high. The latter are stuck into the ground, 
among the trees, at from 12 to 20 feet apart, and are said completely 
to answer the purpose.— Zz. 


PLAcE a bone in the earth, near the root of a grape, and the vine 
will send out a leading root directly to the bone. In its passage, it 
will put out no fibres; but when it reaches the bone, the root will en- 
tirely cover it with the most delicate fibres, like lace, each one seek- 
ing a pore of the bone. On this bone, the vine will continue to feed 
as long as any nutriment remains to be exhausted.—Furmers’ Cabinet. 
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MECHANICS’ GUIDE, 


Recent American Gnbentions. 


The Influence of the Fine Arts upon the Mechanic and the Masses. 


A CAREFUL observation will convince any inquirer, that the cultivation of the 
fine arts is of great benefit to the working classes, The present condition of af- 
fairs shows beyond dispute, that, under existing circumstances, the interruption 
of those great plans which the rich are constantly Garrying out for their own 
profit or pleasure, are the substantial support and only dependence of thou- 
sands. Many are in the habit of speaking of wealth and luxury as of something 
that places their possessors in opposition to the poor. The reverse is true. If 
any are in hostile attitude, it is the poor and dependent towards the poor and 
dependent. Wealth, on the the other hand, is the electric power which binds 
together the extremes of society, and gives motion to the machinery of industry. 
The poor man is not dependent on his poor neighbor. These are often in each 
other’s way. The rich man needs the poor, and as much as the poor needs the 
rich. Together, they form a system, a circuit, which keeps the whole in health- 
ful motion. Let some demon finger disturb these connections, taking from the 
rich the power to indulge in “ luxury,” and the poor drop at once, like the ar- 
mature of a spoilt magnet, and become isolated, powerless, helpless. Wall 
street and splendid avenues are essential to the comfort of the poor. 

It may be urged that this is the result of an unhealthy and abnormal state of 
things, that we have foolishly gone up in a balloon which has burst, and col- 
lapsed, and left us to fall to the ground together ; that we aspired too high. But, 
still, we must prescribe for the patient from actual symptoms, and not from 
those we should be pleased to discover. ‘ Junior” as we are, we have lived long 
enough to see the folly of attempting reforms, moral or physical, by any the- 
oretic nostrum, which has not specific reference to all the actual conditions of 
the patient, and without much reference to what we ought to find, had he been 
or done something else. Should the wives and daughters of the rich manage 
their own households, becoming “ producers” instead of “ consumers,” thou- 
sands, now cared for, would not know where to find a home, and should those 
who devote themselves successfully to the fine arts change the sphere of their 
labor, they would often encroach upon the ground now occupied by some hum- 
bler aspirant. But we would take a higher view of the subject. The masses 
are more profited, as men, by the successful culture of the fine arts, than are 
the artists themselves. These last are already educated to love beauty, and to 
discover it, and even to create it, while with a multitude there is no other prac- 
tical way of opening their eyes to the exisience of beauty, and the attractions of 
refinement, but by witnessing these exhibitions offered to them by others. It 
is true, some benevolent teacher might take them out to a lofty eminence, and 
point out the beauty of the scene, and thus teach them how to discover it by 
themselves. But who does it? Who will doit? We are here brought back 
to the actual and not to the theoretic possible. It is the hour or the evening 


spent before a fine picture, or in a gallery of paintings, that often opens the eyes 
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of those living in attics or in the wretched apartments of our crowded streets, 
destitute of all tasteful attractions, to a sense of what beauty is, and to a con- 
sciousness that loving and cherishing the beautiful is a personal advantage. We 
are glad to see the crowds which always surround the windows of our print 
shops, absorbing, as it were, the valuable influenee which emanates from beauty 
and skill. Elegant buildings, tasteful dresses, and polished manners, though 
seen in the streets, produce an immense effect on the popular mind and heart. 
Our own little parks are of inestimable value, not as cool retreats, but as educa- 
tors of infancy and childhood. 

Thus we hail as a great moral storehouse, a good picture gallery. There is 
a mine of uncounted worth in the hall of the Dusseldorf, and that more neg- 
lected, but rich array, the Bryan Gallery. And now we have missionaries from 
Great Britain and France, holding up to our view the highest conceptions of ge- 
nius, made real in the highest possible degree, by years of patient effort, The 
gallery of British art, and the gallery of French art, now on exhibition in this 
city, we welcome not only as sources of enjoyment to the amateur, but as public 
instructors. If our city government would expend a thousand or two dollars to 
secure the admission to all these galleries of those who can not afford to pay, 
and who, perhaps, are “ unemployed,” it might save many a stormy hour on 
Tompkin’s Square and in the City Hall Park, and those who are suffering would 
bear their privations with a kinder if not with a firmer heart. But this is not 
our expectation, for the millenium has not yet come. There are, however, dis- 
tant indications of its approach. Our friends in England have brought up the 
miners and their families, buried for years beyond the reach of sunshine, and 
have shown them the splendid Gallery of the Manchester Art Union, so ably 
described in the first numbers of the Atlantic Monthly. Let them now give 
them homes above ground, and show them the beauty that is free to all who have 
eyes to see. The two methods combined can not fail of happy results. We 
have no reason to despair, but rather for constant, earnest, persevering labor in 
behalf of humanity. 


Recent Patents. 

We have been accustomed, of late, to give short descriptions of patents re- 
cently issued, in the “List of Patents.” But we have reason to believe that 
some of our readers find it inconvenient to run over so large a surface to find 
what they seek. Hence we have thought it wise to arrange these descriptions 
in chapter by themselves. We confine these items to those patents which 
are valuable and at the same time easily understood without diagrams, This 
latter condition excludes many which we would be glad to present more fully. 
When diagrams are sent us, we give them a separate title and place. 





Water Cooling Pitcher. 

Atonzo Hepparp has secured a patent for ‘the combination of the woolen 
cloth or felt covering as an elastic, non-conducting packing for a porcelain or 
glazed ware pitcher, with the said porcelain or glazed ware interior pitcher, 
and external metallic shell or pitcher, for the purpose of making a water-cool- 
ing pitcher.” 
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Portable Furnace, Expanding Tires. 
Samvuet Penruerry, Chicago, Ill., has devised a portable furnace for expand- 
ing tires of iocomotives and other carriages, while on their axles or shafts, and 
connected with their vehicles or locomotives. 


Neil’s Safety Stirrup. 

Fic. 1 is a view of the stirrup attached to the stirrup-strap when used for 
riding. 

Fig. 2 is a view of the same when detached from the strap. 

Both of these are front views. The whole contrivance is extremely simple, 
and may be thus described. 

The lever or extension piece, D D F, is made to work easily at the joints, E E. 

7 vy Theend F, is provided with a pin C, 
| which works freely through a hole in the 

W/jf upper end of the stirrup, and holds the 
Ye end of the cross bar, A, firmly in its 
Jp Fig, 2 place in the slot. The piece D D, pro- 
jects slightly in front, and is kept owt, 
and the pin C, consequently in, by the 
spiral spring which is coiled round the 
pin which goes through the hinge joint, 
EE. This spring is hidden. 
" The action of the invention is this: 
F, x, As long as the rider is on horseback, the 
‘@ stirrup remains secure, and can not be 
detached by any movement of the foot ; 
but if the rider is thrown, and the foot 
) remains fastened, instead of being drag- 
ged to pieces, as is the case when other 
stirrups are used, the fallen person is 
instantly and with certainty liberated, because, in being dragged, some part of 
the foot necessarily presses against the piece D, and this draws out the pin C, 
and liberates one end of the cross piece A, and the whole stirrup falls from the 
strap along with the rider’s foot. The same will be the case if the whole foot is 
through. This appears to be valuable, not only for common, but for army use. 
It was patented in England in October. Preparations are being made to supply 
the market as soon as possible. For particulars, address the inventor and pa- 
tentee, Dr. James Neil, Yorkville, N. Y. 






Fastening for Metallic Bands for Cotton Bales, &c. 

Ww. Mrvor, Houma, La., has obtained a patent for securing the ends of me- 
tallic bale hoops, by cutting loops, or eyes, or parallel slits through them, and 
bending outward the intervening portions, the loops overlapping each other as 
the ends of the hoops are overlapped, and a transverse wedge or key is passed 
through the loops. ° 
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Cultivator. 

Nicsotas Warrenatt, Rob Roy, Ind., (assignor,) has invented a double cul- 
tivator, the middle of which is elevated to pass over the corn, with a compound 
evener, suspended upon three points. ’ 


Making Iron Spoons. 

E. Y. Mrx, Wallingford, Conn., has secured a patent by which the rivet or pin 
which secures the handle and bowl of the spoon together is formed on the han- 
dle at the same time and of the same piece of metal, by the same die which 
gives form to the handle. 

Russel B. Perkins, Meriden, Ct., has secured another mode of effecting this 
attachment. The bowl is formed, with the tongue at the end of the handle, 
with a cavity fitted to receive it, and the two, placed tcgether, are then united. 


Mowing Machine. 

Joun P. Manny, Rockford, Ill., has patented the mode of “‘suspending, elevat- 
ing and lowering the cutting bar of mowing machines, in a horizontal position, 
by means of flexible connections, as cords or chains, attached to each of its ends, 
where the same are arranged in relation to, and used in combination with inde- 
pendent rigid frames, substantially in the manner and for the purposes de- 


scribed.” 


Preparing Fats for Candle Making. 

Mr. M. W. Brown, of Buffalo, has patented a process for preparing fats for 
candle making, which seems worthy of notice, though it may be too complicate 
for housewives generally to undertake it. It consists of four points. First, the 
employment of a soluble soap, as a base upon which to work his process for con- 
verting the same into stearic acid candles. Second, the application and use of the 
sulphate of soda and its equivalent corresponding salts in admixture with solu- 
ble soap, before a decomposition or change of the soluble soap into fatty acids. 
Third, the application and use of dilute sulphuric acid, or its equivalent, in ad- 
mixture with soluble or detergent soap, for the purpose of decomposing or 
changing the soluble soap into fatty acids. Fourth, the use of spirits of turpen- 
tine, camphene or burning fluid, in admixture with the fatty acids while in the 
liquid state before and preparatory to the expression of the oleic acid oil there- 


from by pressure. 


Crossman’s Patent Rudder. 

Mr. A. B. Crossman, of Huntington, N. Y., has contrived and secured a pa- 
tent for an improvement upon the rudder, which is highly commended by nau- 
tical men. It consists of a broad, oval-shaped double plate, or “extension piece,” 
partly embracing the lower part of the rudder, and turning upon a pivot run- 
ning through it. A chain leads from the hinder and lower part of this exten- 
sion piece to the quarter deck. When this swinging extension piece hangs down- 
ward, it so enlarges the surface of the rudder, as greatly to increase the facility 
of steering a vessel. When the water is too shallow for the use of this addition, 
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by drawing upon the chain, the “ extension piece”’ is lifted up so that the whole 

of it is above the bottom part of the keel proper. The shape of the extension 

piece and its proper point of suspension are determined by careful experiments, 

and such results have been secured that a mere child can easily steer a vessel 

of almost any description. It may be graduated to any desired amount of pres- 

sure upon the tiller. 
Hanson’s Self-acting Water Engine and Meter. 

WE were gratified the other day by an examination of this pump and meter. 
It is “‘self-acting,” since it may be so set as to stop at any given pressure, so 
that when the reservo:* is full, its action will cease, and when the removal of this 
counter pressure, by the consumption of the water, is effected, the engine com- 
mences again of its own accord. 


Hydraulic Ram. 

Mr. Hanson has also improved the design of this curious little worker. He 
uses this ram in connection with the meter, or it may be used separately. The 
improvement consists in the substitution of a light leather valve, in place of the 
clappers, before used. In the old form the surface pressed upon within the air 
chamber is about twice that below. In this both are alike. Hence the leather 
collapses with a very slight pressure. It will endure a long while, as it frees it- 
self from gravel, etc., at every stroke. This leather is seen in the engraving, 
bent up at the circumference, resting up a stirrup and fastened by a nut upon 
the central screw. The amount of the flow is also easily regulated by a lever 
operation, quite prominent in the engraving. 








Rotary Excavator. 
Gutsert H. Moors, Rochester, N. Y., has patented “a carrier or receiver,” on 
which the support and hinging of the bodies upon the axle is so arranged that 
they may be dumped by elevating the two extremities. 


Folding Iron Bedstead with Sides. 
Mr. Vanpennove, of New-York, has patented a folding iron bedstead, with 
side pieces and other “ improvements.” 


Self-Dumping Car. 
Le Burr, of Lincolnton, N. C., has secured a patent for a self-dumping truck, 
an “adjustable self-inclined plane, with ropes, pulleys, etc., forming an im- 
proved horse-run.” 


Process of Coating Iron. 


Mr. E. G. Pomsroy, Philadelphia, has secured a patent for ‘‘the practical use 
and application of the described solution of hydrated sulphate of iron and cop- 
per brought in contact with the surface of the iron, in conjunction with the heat 
of the melted metal in the bath described, thereby producing a molecular sepa- 
ration of the particles of the iron, giving to them the susceptibility of forming a 
perfect flowing union or fusion together with the aforesaid metals in the bath in 
such a substantial manner as entirely to exclude a galvanic cement between the 
iron and the surrounding alloys, or any other or either of them. 
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Amalgamation of Precious Metals. 

J. A. Berroa, assignor, etc., of New-York, has a patent for a machine for 
“effecting the complete amalgamation of precious metals from ores containing 
such metals, consisting of a double concave muller with grooved bottom, extend- 
ing diametrically from side to side of the tub, leaving spaces or chambers on 
each side of it, and revolving in said tub upon a central and vertical axis.” 













Nail Machine. 

J. S. Kine, Raynham, Mass., secures a claim for pointing a cut nail or a spike 
immediately after it has been severed from the nail plate, by a peculiar mode of 
compression. 












Shade for Lamps. 
_ Wm. Kenmare, of New-York, and associate, have contrived and secured a 
patent for a light shade, so constructed that all rays shall fall perpendicularly 
upon the receiving surfaces, by which the rays may be made to deviate in any 
given direction. 













Apple Slicer. 
Natuantet Tuomas, East Dixfield, Me., has patented an arrangement of two 
straight knives, placed radially within a tube, the apple rotating between them. 


Manufacture of Seamless Felt Garments. 

Tue patent of Messrs. Eitchell & Badger, of Matteawan, N. Y., is thus set forth : 
“* First cutting the original portion or portions of a seamless article of clothing 
from a hardened bat, and then so perfectly uniting the edges of the said portion 
or portions, with each, by felting, that the article thus formed will be of a uni- 
form thickness in every part, and will be of so tenacious a texture, that they 
will retain their original shape during the ultimate condensing operation of the 
fulling mill, all substantially as set forth.” 


Brushing Rice. 
Ourver I. Burts, Georgetown, S. C., has secured a patent for the application 
of a flat brush for brushing rice, consisting of a flat runner, dressed with sheep- 


skins and bazils, in connection with a wire bed. 


















Rotary Exhaust Regulator for Locomotives, 

E. R, Appison, Baltimore, Md., has secured a patent for a regulator, consisting 
of variable series of openings in a revolving skeleton wheel, moved by gearing 
from the outside of the locomotive steam boiler. A close case excludes the 
ashes from the wheel, which would interfere with its complete action. 











Machine for Bending Wood. 

C. F. Beverty, Lancaster, O., has patented a machine for bending wood by 
pressure, for making felloes of wheels, and similar purposes. A lever presses 
the wood against the mold, and other machinery confines it in its place. 
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Harvester. 
N. S. Parrerson, Kingston, Tenn., has patented a movable double-tree, to 
which the horses are attached, by which the harvester is easily turned and man- 
aged, 





Improved Plow. 

J. A. Lasu, Carlisle, Pa., has secured a patent for the use of a “long, flat and 
straight spring, on the top of the beam, in connection with the draught rod, and 
an elbow lever, for preventing the shock to the plow and to the team, when the 
plow strikes against a rock.” 





Manufacture of Cotton Yarns. 

S. C. Lister and J. Warburton, of England, have secured the right to im- 
provement in the method of manufacturing cotton yarn, which consists in wet- 
ting the cotton roving previous to its being drawn, or drawing and spinning it 
while in a wet state. The mode of wetting the cotton is also covered by the pat- 
ent. This was patented in England in 1855. 





Steam Boiler. 

Wm. Geo. Norris, of Philadelphia, has secured a patent for a closed chamber 
between the fire-box and tube sheet, for the purpose of preventing any combus- 
tion going on in actual contact with the tubes of the boiler, and for the purpose 
of reverberating and thereby equalizing the heat, before it reaches the tubes of 
the boiler. 





Sewing Machines. 

T. J. W. Rozpertson, New-York, in his recent patent, claims the forming a 
seam by passing a loop of thread through the fabric to be sewed; then passing 
through the fabric and through the first loop, a loop taken from another thread, 
from the same side of the material as the previous loop; then passing through 
the fabric another loop from the first thread, through its own first loop and the 
loop of the second thread; thus making a line of stitching which he calls ‘‘ double 
back stitching.’ Also a new arrangement and combination of the needles, de- 
scribed. 





Cultivator .Teeth. 


Cuas. H. Sayre, Utica, N. Y., has patented a method of securing cultivator 
teeth, formed of sheet metal, to the frame, by means of a head or cap piece. 


A New Basket. 


Made entirely of upright splints or staves, one length of an inch thick, with- 
out braids or cross bands, but held firmly between two pieces of thin board 
forming the bottom and two hoops which form the rim, which are fastened to- 
gether by wrought nails. The bottom pieces are so placed that the grain runs 
in different directions. A wire hoop also passes round the middle of the basket. 
The cost is about the same as that of an ordinary basket. It was patented in 
April last, by Mr. Ellis, of Springfield, Vt. 
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Natural Engraving. 


A new and beautiful process for securing “fac simile” impressions of leaves, 
plants, etc., was described at a recent meeting of savans in Boston. 

Mr. F’. H. Storer exhibited some proof-sheets of a work upon the Plants of 
Austria by Ettingshausen and Pokorny, recently published at the Imperial 
Printing Office in Vienna. The impressions, from which these prints were 
struck off, are obtained by the process known as “ Natures own engraving,” in 
which the dried plant to be copied is placed between a sheet of steel and another 
of very pure soft lead, and altogether subjected to great pressure by passage be- 
tween rollers. An impression of the plant, even in microscopic details of the 
most delicate Algee, is thus transferred to the soft lead--the plant being forced 
into it—from which any number of copies may be taken by electrotyping. 

Examples of the application of this process in the delineation of other objects, 
such as small animals, agates, fossil impressions, sections of wood, lace, etc., 
were also exhibited. 


Water Proof Soles and Heels. 


Mr. Goprrey, of Milford, Mass., has recently taken out a patent for a cast 
heel of India rubber with an entire sole of rolled or sheet rubber, which he 
claims to be an improvement in the manufacture of India rubber shoes. This 
may be an important improvement. Why will not somebody contrive to make 
such soles and heels to leather shoes and boots? This would prove, in our 
opinion, of great value. 


A New Fire Ladder. 


A vALvABLE ladder has been devised by some one in Ohio. It is spoken of in 
the Cincinnati Gazette. Turning a crank extends the reach of the ladder from 
a very few feet to seventy-five feet. When its length is sufficient for the use 
required of it, it is hooked upon the roof or other convenient place. At the up- 
per end is a pulley over which a ropeis drawn, witha basket attached, into which 
persons or valuables may be placed and safely removed. The bottom rests upon 
a carriage, for the sake of rapid transportation. 


Polishing Plate Glass. 

A new process for polishing plate glass has been described in some of our ex- 
changes, which, if successful, will greatly reduce the price of large mirrors. The 
plates are placed between two disks, turned by steam. It requires two and a 
half hours to grind down the plates, and one hour to polish it. By this process, 
the large mirror in the drinking saloon of the St. Nicholas, which cost $1200, 
or $16 75 per square foot, can be made and polished for 40 cents a foot, and 
silvered for 30 cents, making a cost of only $56. Everybody then can have 
a large mirror, but then they would cease to be fashionable. 


Manufacture of Gas. 


Tue process of making coal gas is much simpler than persons imagine. Bi- 
tuminous coal is thrown into a hot cylinder of iron, the mouth of which is closed 
carefully by an iron door with the edges cemented with soft clay. The vapor 
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arising from the coal is received into a tube, by means of which it is permitted 
to escape into a series of vessels, where it is cooled and deposits much of its im- 
pure matter. It is then poured into another series of vessels, containing quick 
lime, which robs it of its sulphurous and other intermixtures. From this re- 
ceiver it flows purified into the gasometer, and is from thence distributed, as 
may be needed, through mains and service pipes. The highly-charged bitumin- 
ous coals are found best adapted to the purpose of gas making. Jn the manu- 
facture of gas from Newcastle coal, a chaldron weighing 24 cwt. is found to 
yield 8,650 cubic feet of gas, 14 ewt. of coke, 124 gallons of ammoniacal liquor, 
and 12 gallons of thick tar. Cannel coal will yield on an average 16,000 feet to 
the chaldron. 


Sewing Machines. 
We find the following lively paragraphs in the Home Journal, a paper which, 
by the way, we regard as one of the very brightest gems of the first water, 
among all the brilliants which issue from the weekly press of this country. 


Taking THe Wo From Woman.—Like all families residing in the country, we 
have been obliged to make a very considerable event of “the year’s sewing”— 
the sending to the city for sempotresses, who, for weeks together, came and ap- 
plied the indefatigable needle—an amount of confining and unintellectual toil 
which has always seemed to us to call for the liveliest sympathy with those who 
were compelled to follow it fora subsistence. ‘ The Song of the Shirt’ and the 
Medical Essays which appear from time to time deprecating the disastrous effects 
upon health, and particularly upon the mind, of employment so monotonous 
and sedentary, have helped to fix the attention of human charity upon this— 
woman’s slavery to the needle. The first announcement of the discovery of “a 
machine that could sew,’ was simply, therefore, ‘‘too good news to be true.” 
It was received with a smile and an incredulous shake of the head—as if, were 
it true, the millennium were aimost here, or that part at least of the curse of 
“‘the sweat of the brow,” which bore hardest on woman, were removed or sus- 
pended. 

Of the household in which we at present write, a most sensible person, of 
middle age, is the time honored and attached housekeeper. For some years of 
the earlier part of her life this excellent woman was a professed sempstress ; and 
her skill and experience in all the mysteries of the needle, particularly fitted her 
for an examination into the merits of the new invention ; while her sound com- 
mon-sense could be fully trusted for an opinion as to its effects on the destiny 
of her sex. A few weeks ago, she was sent to the city with this mission—to 
look into the operation of the several patents, see what could be achieved by 
them severally, and select one for our use. And it is this skilful and unpreju- 
diced judgment which we wish to record, for the benefit of those of our country 
readers who are in want of precisely such guidance and counsel. 

With the general success of the invention-—the efficiency of the sewing ma- 
chine as a new discovery—Mrs. J. was, (to her own great surprise, ) immediately 
satisfied. A machine, in the hands of one woman of ordinary intelligence, will, 
she thinks, do the work of seven. Its beautiful operation and expedition, also, 
take off much of the monotony of needle-work ; and even to those who would 
still follow the vocation of sempstress, the possession of one of these marvellous 
facilitators would be a very great blessing and assistance—there being no pro- 
bability that the lessening of the price for work will be at all in proportion to 
the increase of quantity which can be now done by a single person. 

After a careful examination of the different inventions patented and on exhi- 
bition, her preference was for that of Grover & Baker. The use of this machine, 
in the first place, she thinks, is easier learned. Then the stitch is more elastic 
and much stronger for woolen cloths. It finishes off its own work, which the 
others do not. The work can be ripped and re-sewed, and does not rip, of itself, 
without its being intended, though every third stitch be cut. The same machine 
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runs silk, linen thread, and common spool cotton, with equal facility; and a 
very material advantage is that it sews from ordinary spools, not making it ne- 
cessary, as in the other machines, that the cotton should first be re-spooled. In 
her opinion, it would be both easier worked than either of the others, and like- 
lier to be kept in repair. Its construction is simpler and stronger. While its 
cost is no more, she thinks a Grover & Baker is, in moSt respects, superior to 
the other machines, and particularly for remote use in the country.—N. P. 
Wiuts, in Home Journal, 


Manufacture of Carpets. 
Tue New-York Journal of Commerce thus describes the process of manu fac- 
turing Brusse!s Tapestry and Velvet carpets, by the New-England Worsted Co: 


The process of making these carpets is one of the most interesting in the 
whole range of manufacturing. The goods are not printed in the piece, but the 
threads are colored by the printing process before the fabric is woven. The 
operation is as follows. The yarn in a white state is reeled upon a large drum, 
so that the threads lie side by side, the circumference of the drum being the 
length of the figure, or of the yarn necessary to make it, in an elongated state, 
while enough yarn is placed upon it to make eight threads, each running the 
whole length of a piece of carpet. A plan for the figure is then drawn, and 
gaged with mathematical accuracy, showing the exact space of each color to 
be printed on each separate thread of warp. Holding this plan before her, the 
girl in charge, by the assistance of a boy, rolls a box of color under the drum, 
making a line across the drum ; if a wider space of the same color is needed this 
box rolls several times, the drum meantime slowly revolving. The next color 
is then added and so on, until the whole surface of the yarn upon the drum is 
straped with these lines. The yarn is then removed, and makes eight threads, 
only one of which can be used in a single piece of carpet ; they are, in fact, eight 
first threads for as many pieces of carpet. Yarn or the next thread is then 
wound on the drum, and printed according to its plan, and this is continued 
until enough is done for the whole width of carpet, the result being enough for 
eight pieces of carpet just alike. The separate threads numbered are then 
brought together in proper order side by side, and placed in the loom, the filling, 
as all our readers know, being of hard twisted uncolored thread which only 
shows on the back of the carpet. The carpet is then woven, without farther re- 
gard to style, the beautiful figures resulting being produced entirely by the pre- 
vious printing, the mathematical accuracy of which is truly astonishing. The 
most exquisite shadings, bouquets, and figures of every imaginable design or 
colorings, may thus be produced with all the accuracy of needlework upon pre- 
pared canvas, and at a price which is wonderfully cheap when the brilliancy of ef- 
fect is considered. The loop on the surface of the Brussels is made by throwing 
the thread over a polished wire, which is withdrawn as the work progresses ; and 
the velvet surface is made by cutting the loop after weaving. 


Nautical Invention. 
Tue Washington papers give an account of the exhibition of a canvas boat, 
recently patented by an officer of the army, Col. R. C. Buchanan. The Jntelli- 
gencer says of it: 


When the singular craft was first presented to our view it had the appearance 
of a huge canvas bag inflated ; on being opened, the only things it contained 
were a jointed frame work, a few pieces of thin board, and an additional piece 
of canvas. In less than fifteen minutes, these things being properly put to- 
gether, we saw a safe and convenient little boat afloat upon the river, in which 
some half dozen gentlemen crossed and re-crossed the Potomac. The canvas 
boats invented and employed by Col. Buchanan have been made of various di- 
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mensions; but it is said that a specimen eighteen feet long, eight feet wide and 
eighteen inches deep, can convey with safety over a rapid river no less than 
thirty men, with all their arms and equipage; and the total weight of a boat of 
this size is not greater than can be carried over plains or mountains upon the 
backs of two mules. Officers of high rank in the army have pronounced this 
invention one of great importance as a military ponton, while men of experience 
in the navy have expressed the opinion that it might be employed with advan- 
tage as a kind of life-boat at sea. 


Heating Power of Coal. 


In a paper read by Mr. Waller, of Lincoln, England, before the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers, a series of experiments, with a view to ascertainizg the 
heating power of coal, were referred to as having been made by the aid of a sim- 
ple and effective instrument, invented by Mr. Jonathan Wilkinson, of Grimes- 
thorp, near Sheffield. The results obtained from the several descriptions of fuel 
experimented upon are subjoined; the figures showing the number of Ibs. of 
water evaporated by 1 Ib. of fuel: 


Charcoal for foundry blacking..............:.eeeeeceeececes 12.20 
CL Mo 60 2d oud: hu ddd ae en be nndacs 460s nesnesseees 12.25 
Charcoal prepared for electric light, very pure...........+.-+. 12.50 
AMUBRGIES CORE. 0 o0os cc cocccosececccccccccccccccoscscccces 13.00 
Anthracite coal, average of two samples...........+e-+eeeeee 13.10 
Hard Yorkshire coal—Woodhouse. ............0-eeeeeeeeees 13.75 
Rio PPP errT errr Terr rr rerer rr ry 14.85 
South Yorkshire coal—average of seven samples............+. 15.00 
Li. re her rere Ter rree rr rrare Try t 15.12 
Silkstone coal—Yorkshire...........cccecccceseceees coves 15.20 
Gas coal near Chesterfield—first sample....... cesegh sonege cs 15.50 
Gas coal near Chesterfield—second sample..............+++5: 16.00 


From these results it appears that the evaporating power of coal does not de- 
pend so much upon its containing a large proportion of carbon, as in the case of 
charcoal and Welsh coal, as upon the gaseous quality of the coal. In one case, 
with two qualities of Yorkshire coal, a 30 grain experiment made with this ap- 
paratus was fully confirmed by a 5 ton experiment with a steam-boiler ; but in 
another instance the results did not agree, as a different sort of coal requires a 
different description of furnace, the coals composed almost entirely of carbon re- 
quiring less air for combustion than the gaseous coals, and consequently requir- 
ing a smaller furnace and smaller flues. The result obtained from coke, which 
is composed almost entirely of carbon, is low with the apparatus ; whereas with 
a strong draught and proper furnace it would be high. 


The Grade and Horizontal Level. 


As the citizens of all this region are abundantly aware, the greatest difficulty 
with which our farmers and planters have to contend is the constant “ washing” 
to which their lands are subject from the moment they are put in cultivation. 
Scarcely a plantation in Hinds county, probably, is entirely exempt from this 
annoying and perplexing fault; and, certainly, we have seen immense fields so 
completely riddled with ‘‘ washes” as to be abandoned as utterly worthless, In 
many instances, even the most careful and scientific management has failed to 
secure broad acres from this destruction—a destruction not unlike that which 
awaits the sandbar when its front is presented to the dashing floods of the great 
Father of Waters. 

This natural characteristic of our genial soil is a source of immense injury and 
serious loss, throughout the upland region of Mississippi, to the State as well as 
individuals, and numberless have been the experiments, and great the mechani- 
cal and scientific research, to discover a practical and certain remedy. We now 
have the pleasure to announce that an old citizen of Hinds county, Joseph Gray, 
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an eminently practical and clear-headed man, has, after numberless experiments 
and thorough tests, invented an instrument of the above name, which is pro- 
nounced by those whose opinions on such subjects are entitled to the utmost 
consideration, the very thing which will put it in the power of every man not 
only to secure his land from the “ washing” process, but also place it in such 
condition as to justify him in applying to it, when it may become somewhat ex- 
hausted, any of the fertilizers of the day, with the assurance that they will re- 
— where they are placed, and hence amply repay him for his outlay and la- 
or. 

Mr. Gray has already made an application for a patent, and procured a beau- 
tiful drawing from Messrs. Munn & Co., of New-York, which can be seen at the 
Post-office. The instrument may be regarded as one of the most important in- 
ventions of the day, and can not fail to be well received by the public, as it has 
already met the decided approval of many experienced planters, as well as that 
of civil engineers and scientific men who have critically examined the drawing. 


—Hinds County (Miss.) Gazette. 
Borden’s Concentrated Milk. 


Tue patent for this milk was issued 19th August, 1856. It is prepared at Burr- 
ville, Litchfield county, Conn, The works are open for the inspection of all. It is 
concentrated when perfectly fresh. Nothing is added, and no valuable property is 
removed. The process consists in evaporating in vacuo the watery portion of the 
milk, which is offensive to both taste and smell, owing, as we believe, to original 
impurities, 

When properly sealed it will keep for years; not sealed, it remains good upon 
ice for many days; without ice, unless highly concentrated, it may not continue 
sweet in hot or damp weather for more than from one to four days, and in that case 
it should be kept open, in a dry place. In a few days after the milk is concen- 
trated, a granulation of the “sugar of milk” begins to take place. This, however, 
dissolves in water when prepared for use. The development of the natural sugar 
in the milk demonstrates that it had undergone no change when concentrated. 

It is prepared for use by adding water until the taste is suited. Its richness may 
be varied indefinitely. Two parts to one will make it equal to cream ; six parts to 
one will give better milk than is generally furnished by milkmen. 

The above is what the sellers of this milk, Gail Borden, jr., & Co., say of their arti 
cle. We have copied it as the shortest way of informing our readers how this milk 
is condensed for transportation, and then prepared for use. While we were writing 
another item, our door opened and in came an agent of this company to make us a 
present—as the farmersand mechanics are often doing, for which all thanks—of a can 
of the concentrated milk. We open it. It is about as thick as very heavy sugar- 
house syrup, and of a clear, light yellow. We take our knife, for want of a spoon, 
and drop a little into a tumbler of water. Itsinks to the bottom. Presently it dis- 
solves, diffuses itself through the water, and as rich and luscious a milk as we ever 
tasted is the result. We take some of it home for tea, and it improves our Oolong. 
And now what we have to say is this, if that milk is nothing else than fresh cow’s 
milk, condensed, four gallons into one, simply by means of vacuum pans, with no 
cooking, no foreign mixtures, as the inventor of the process avers, and though he is 
little known to us, we have the highest testimonials of his integrity, then his dis- 
covery is unquestionably valuable; and as the price of this milk is little, if any, 
higher than that of the blue, watery stuff that kills so many of our city babies, or at 
best, lets them die for want of nourishment, we think that its coming from the land 
of wooden nutmegs and white oak cheese, will not prevent our citizens from sub- 
stituting a better for a worse article. All successto the company, if they will fur- 
nish such an article, as they now promise to do, at a price hardly, if at all, higher 
than for the old distillery slops run through the cow’s organism, or what is some- 
thing better, yes, a great deal better, but not good enough, the country milk churn- 
ed by a hundred miles of jarring on a railroad. 
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Recent Pucents, 


[ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE, FROM OCTOBER 6 TO NOVEMBER 3, 185T.] 
AGRICULTURAL. 


Machine for cleaning Rice, Wilson Ager, Rohrsburg, Pa.—Churn Dasher, I. 
N. Buck, Elgin, I!].—Churn, Moses Bayard, Milan, Ind.—-Corn Husker, Robert 
Bryson, Schenectady, N. Y.—Harvester, Reuben Daniels, Woodstock Vt.— 
Seed Planter, Joseph Hall, Honeycut, Ala.—Corn Husker, J. B. Heich, Cincinnati, 
O.—Ditching Machine, Edward and Britain Holmes, Buffalo, N. Y.—Gang 
Plows, Geo. W. Hildreth, Lockport, N. Y.—Digging Machine, James Mitchell, 
Osceola, Iowa.—Harvester, N. A. Patterson, Kingston, Tenn.—Cotton Gin 
Feeder, Jedediah Prescott, Rockford, Ill.—Corn Husker, Geo, K. Brown, Moul- 
tonboro’, N. H.—Dumping Wagon, Mathias Y. Cope and T. J. Cope, Center- 
bridge, Pa.—Sowing seed broadcast, Wm. A. Chapia, St. Johnsbury, Vt.— 
Cotton Cultivator, Daniel P. Forney, Jacksonville, Ala.—Screen for Grain Sep- 
arators, Abram Gaar, Richmond, Ind.—Steam Plow, John R, Gray, Fair Play, 
Wis.—Corn Husker, Alden Graham, Roxbury, Mass.—Closing Farm Gate, Thos. 
B. Hand, Madison, Ind.—Seed Planter, P. Hinkley, Charleston, Ill_—Rake for 
Harvesters, Samuel Comfort, Jr., Morrisville, Pa.—Endless Aprons of Threshing 
Machines, Adolph Junge, Belleville, [ll.—Plow, J. 8. Lash, Carlisle, Pa —Same, 
C. M. Magruder, Thomasville, Ga.—Grain Cradle, Daniel Miffleton, King George, 
Va.—Steam Plow, E. Graves Otis, Yonkers, N. Y.—Swathing apparatus for 
Harvesters, Samuel C. Longshore, Lanaska, Pa.—Cultivator Teeth, Charles H. 
Sayre, Utica, N. Y.—Corn Husking Machine, M. M. Stevens and E. G. Kinsley, 
Stoughton, Mass. Plow, D. K. Thorn, Farmington, Ct. Combining with the 
ordinary turning plow-scraper, adjustable laterally and perpendicularly.—Cot- 
ton Cultivator, R. A. Vick, Byhalia, Miss.—Machine for spading land, Wm. E. 
Ward, Port Chester, N. Y.—Plow, Noah Warlick, Lafayette, Ala. A double- 
faced plow stock.—Cotton Seed Planter, T. W. White, Milledgeville, Ga.—Sow- 
ing seed broadcast, Jacob Bovers and David S. Greer, Granville, Va.—Seeding 
Machine, Horace R. Allen, Nelsonville, O.—Brushing Rice, Oliver I. Butts, 
Georgetown, S. C.—Butter Workers, Ebenezer Butler, Pompey, N. Y.—Fruit 
Gatherer, Wm. Doty, South Hartford, N. Y.—Severing ears of corn from the 
stalks, A. J. and J. A. French, Franklin, Vt.—Corn Planter, Hanford Ingraham, 
Naples, N. ¥.—Mowing Machine, Pells Manny, Rockford, Ill.—Cultivator, 
Thomas A. Robertson, Friendship, Md.—Seed Planter, I. D. Smith, Lancaster, 
O.—Cotton Scraper, J. E. Winger, Vicksburg, Miss.—Cultivator, Nicholas 
Whitehall, assignor to himself and A. L. Whitehall, Rob Roy, Ind.—Smut Ma- 
chine, J. A. Woodward, Burlington, lowa.—Harvester, Hosea Willard and Ro- 
bert Ross, Vergennes, Vt. 

METALLURGY. 

Saw Filer, A. M. Beardsley, White Pigeon, Mich.—Sash Supporter, Nathaniel 
KE. Baker, Holyoke, Mass.—Ore Separator, Thos. J. Chubb, New-York.—Ore 
Washer, Joseph Paull, Clifton, Mich.—Saw Filer, Jona Smith, Agawam, Mass. 
—Cellular iron pavement, 8. H. Titus and O. Des Granges, St. Louis, Mo.—Ma- 
king Hammers, Russel B. Perkins, Meriden, Conn.—Furnace, John Case and 
Isaac Soules, Amsterdam, N. Y.—Same, John Aldridge, Hudson, N. Y.—Gra- 
ter, Nathan Ames, Saugus, Mass.—Polis:ing the heads of trunk nails, Cornelius 
and Zachariah Walsh, assignors to Cornelius Walsh, Newark, N. J.—Construct- 
ing the tires of wagon wheels, John L. Blinn, Austin, Texas.—Bending flanges 
on boiler heads, David Howell, Louisville, Ky.—Nail Machine, J. 8. King, Rayn- 
ham, Mass.—Chain Machine, Lauriston Toune, Providence, R. I.—Core spin- 
dle for casting, D. A. Webster, New-York.—Metalic screw cap for jars, John K. 
Chace, New-York.—Nut Machine, Richard H. Cole, St. Louis, Mo.—Rotary 
Shears, Anson Hardy, Boston, Mass.—Grinding and Polishing Machine, Daniel 
Lovejoy and George F. Butterfield, Lowell Mass.—Making iron spoons, Russel 
B. Perkins, Meriden, Conn.—Same, G, I. Mix, Wallingford, Conn.—Machine for 
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making bolts, Richard H. Cole, St. Louis, Mo.—Bending metal dina E. L. 
Gaylord, Terry ville, Conn.—-E xpanding tires, Samuel Penberthy, Chicago, Ill._— 
Iron Shutters for doors, etc., M. C. Root, Toledo, O.—Tightning tires on car- 
riage wheels, N. J. Skaggs, ‘Talladega, Ala. —Fastening for met: ‘allic bands for 
cotton bales, etc., Wm. Minor, Houma, La. : 


ae or Frsrous aNp TextTiLe SUBSTANCES, ETC. 


Preparing paper pulp from beet and other refuse, R. H. Collyer, Camden, N. 
J.—Twine Reel, S. E. Davis, Waterbury, Conn. —String fastening for sacks, ete., 
James A. Watrous, Green Spring, 0.—Carding Machine, Joseph Davis, East 
Wilton, N. H., assignor to himself and Royal Southwick, Lowell, Mass.—Manu- 
facture of cotton yarns, S. C. Lester, Bradford, and J. Warburton, Addingham, 
England.—Sewing Machine, T. J. W. Robertson, New-York.—Cotton Cleaner, 
Jesse Johnson, Hampstead Seong’ Ark.—Steam cotton press, T. J. de Yampert, 
Mobile, Ala. —Sewing Machine, 8. H. Roper, Roxbury, Mass.—Same, by John 
WwW. Marsh, Roxbury, Mass. —Machinery for spinning Flax and Hemp, M. D. 
Whipple, Charlestown, Mass., assignor to Alfred R. Ely, Newton, Mass.—Machi- 
nery for burning wool on the felt, John Waterhouse, Little Falls, N. Y.—Sew- 
ing Machine, C. H. Andrus, assignor to Squire Lee, Goshen, N. Y.—Machine 
for folding paper, Cyrus Chambers, Jr., Philadelphia. 

CuHemicaL PRocEssEs, ETC. 


Process of coating iron, E. G. Pomeroy, Philadelphia.—Lime Kiln, A. G. An- 
derson, Quincy, Ill.—Amalgamator, J. A. Bertola, assignor to himself and John 
Stagg, New-York.—Water Cooling Pitcher, Alonzo Hebbard, New-York. 

CoLoRIFICs, ETC. 


Preparing ‘ .; .vr candle making, M. W. Brown, Buffalo, N. Y.—Gas Gene- 
rator, Salmon Skinner, Yonkers, N. Y.—Bakers’ Oven, Hiram Berdan, New- 
York.—Coal Sifter, Samuel Booth, New-York.—Stove and Furnace Grate, Wm. 
T. Coggeshall, Fall River, Mass.—Air and Vapor Burner, O. F. Morrill, Boston, 
Mass.—Coai Stove, D. Christian Raub, Davenport, Iowa —Shade for Lamps, 
Wm. Kemble, New-York, and Wm. H. C. Bartlett, West Point, N. Y.—Break- 
ing Coal, John R. Deihm and Jasper Snell, Pottsville, Pa. 

SteaM AND Gas ENGINEs, ETC. 

Rotary Exhaust Regular for Locomotives, E. R. Addison, Baltimore, Md.— 
Water Gage for steam boilers, Edward Whitely, Boston, Mass.—Water Indica- 
tor for steam boilers, F. B. Fournier and David Hinman, assignors to themselves 
and J. Munroe, Berea, O.—Steam Generator, A. B. Latta, Cincinnati, O.—Steam 
Boiler, Wm. George Norris, Philadelphia.—Steam Pressure Gage, EK. G. Allen, 
Boston, Mass.—Feed water pipe in the bed of a steam engine, Henry W. Bell, 
Cuyahoga Falls, O.—Vave Governor for steam engines, C. Whittier, Roxbury, 
Mass. 

NAVIGATION AND Maritime IMPLEMENTS. 

Flooding Vessels, John Quigley, Saugerties, N. Y.—Harpoon, James Q. Kelly, 

Sag Harbor, N. Y.—Unloading Vessels, Robert Ferguson, New-Orleans, La. 


MATHEMATICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, ETC. 


Barometer, T. R. Timby, Medina, N. Y. 
Civi. ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURE. 


Folding Chair for church pews, Moses 8S. Beach, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Canal Lock 
Gate, Samuel J. Seely, New-York.—Iron Truss Frames for bridge, etc., Francis 
C. Lowthrop, Trenton, N. J.—Rotary Excavator, Gilbert H. Moore, Rochester, 
N. Y.—Rock Drill, G. H. Wood, Green Bay, Wis. 

Lanp CONVEYANCE, ETC. 


Railroad Car Seats, Chas. P. Bailey, Zanesville, O.—Scaling railroad cars, etc., 
F. W. A. Crause, Baltimore, Md.—Fastening skafts and poles to carriages, Thos. 
Miller, Worcester township, Pa.—Wagon Brake, Melvil C. Chamberlin, John- 
sonburgh, N. Y.—Detaching horses from vehicles, W. D. Mayfield, Bloomington, 
IIL, assignor to himself and 8. D. Porter, Clarksville, Tenn.—Rubbers of rail- 
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road car brakes, Henry M. Collier, Binghamton, N. Y.—Carriage Spring, Bold 
R. Hood, Clinton, N. C. Railway, Sidney A. Beers, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Railroad 
Car Spring, Henry M. Paine, Worcester, Mass.—Operating railroad brake, Phi- 
lander Perry, Troy, N. Y.—Railroad chair, John S. Robinson, Levi Herenden, 
and George Shelden, Canandaigua, N. Y.—Joints of Carriage tops, Reuben W. 
Stone, Solsville, N. Y. 


Hypraviics, PNeuMATICS, ETC. 


Vane for wind wheels, Jesse M. Clock, Atlanticville, N. Y.—Automatic castor 
and fan, Ellis and Addison H. Nordyke, Richmond, Ind.—Rotary Pump, Henry 
Pease, Brockport, N. Y.—Water wheel, William Henley, New-Salem, N. C.— 
Hoisting buckets, George Focht, Reading, Pa.—Water closet, Francis McGhan, 
Washington, D. C.—Pump, Noah Sutton, New-York.—Hose carriage, John W. 
Wiler, Stephen B. Sturges, and Gaylord McFall, Mansfield, O. 


Grinpinc Mitts AND Mitt GEARING, ETC. 
Elastic Coupling for mill shafting, ete. Hominy Machine, Peter Siemers, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
LuMBER, INCLUDING MacutInes AND TOOLS, ETC. 


Machine for bending wood, C. F. Beverly, Lancaster, Pa.—Saw Mill, W. A. 
Flanders, Troy, N. Y., J. B. Drake, Williamsport, Pa., A. W. Fox, Elmira, N. 
Y.—Sawing Machine, J. E. Foster, Jersey City—Wheelwrights’ Machine, 
Chauncey L. Guard, Brownsville, N. Y.—Reciprocating mill saw, Samuel Tar- 
ver, Augusta, Ark.—Shingle machine, Simeon Marshall, Philadelphia.—Revers- 
ing the chisel in mortising machines, C. B. Rogers, Norwich, Conn.—Same, D. 
M. Cummings and P. C. Cambridge, Jr., North Enfield, N. H.—Operating scroll 
saws, John L. Lawton, Baltimore, Md.—Rose for door knobs, Samuel 8. Day, 
New-York.—Chamfering and crozing barrels, James H. Mattison, Scribna, N. 
Y.—Guiding logs in sawing given curvatures, Thomas Miles, Greenbush, N. Y. 


Stone anp CLiay MANUFACTURES, 
Manufacture of artificial hones, Timothy Deming, East Hartford, Conn. 


LEATHER, INCLUDING TANNING, ETC. 


Lasting Pincers, B. F. Sturtevant, Skowhegan, Me., assignor to Elmer Town- 
send, Boston, Mass.—Striping leather, Adolph R. E. Falck and Paul Stoeger, 
Newark, N. J. 

Hovsenoip FurNITuRE, ETC. 


Washing machine, Benjamin H. Pearson and Daniel B. Neal, Mt. Gilead, O.— 
Same, Thomas J. Price, Industry, Il].—Feather dressing machine, Amon Bailey, 
East Poultney, Vt.—Curtain fixtures, John M. Currier and James M. Thomp- 
son, Holyoke, Mass.—Folding iron bedstead, H. F. Vandenhove, New-York. 


Arts, PoLire AND ORNAMENTAL, ETC. 


Melodeon, S. A. Jewett, Cleveland, O.—Pianoforte action, George Howe, Rox- 
bury, Mass.—Printing press, John H. Utter, New-York.—Printing machine, 
Samuel W. Francis, New-York.—Hand printing press, Jedediah Morse, Canton, 
Mass., assignor to Ruggles Power Printing Press Manufacturing Co., Boston.— 
Violin attachment, Jackson Gorham, Bairdstown, Ga.—Printing press, George 
R. Gordon, New-York.—Smoothing iron, James Goodwin, Jr., Cincinnati, O.— 
Hand printing press, Samuel J. Smith, New-York.—Printing press, Merwin 
Davis, New-York, assignor to P. G. Bergen, Brookyn, N. Y. 


Fire Arms. 


Hair triggers for fire arms, P. F. Charpie, Mt. Vernon, O.—Lock for fire arms, 
Michael Tromley, Mt. Vernon, IlL—Bomb shell, Samuel Driver, assignor to 
himself, Isaac V. Culin, and Joel B. Sutherland, Philadelphia.—Breach loading 
fire arms. C. D. Skinner, Haddom, Conn., and Dennis Tryon, Middletown, Conn. 
—Projectiles for rifled ordnance, James H, Merrill, Baltimore, Md.—Mode of 
priming repeating fire arms, George R. Crooker, New-York, assignor to George 
C. Martin, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Wearine APPAREL, ETC. 
Wristband Fastener, Benjamin F. Grinnell, New-York. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Machine for separating slate and other foreign substances from coal, Eugene 
Borda and D. Glover, Woodside, Pa.—Arrangement for self-dumping trucks, Z. 
Butt, Lincolnton, N. C.—Apparatus for barns, stables, etc., for securing horses 
and other stock from fire, Joshua E. Hall, Cleveland, O0.-—Street sweeper, M. W. 
St. John and Isaac Brown, Leonardsville, N. Y.—Beating off peanuts from their 
vines, Thomas L. Colville, Wilmington, N. C., and Samuel Shepherd, Nashua, 
N. H.—Apple slicer, Nathaniel Thomas, East Dixfield, Me.—Cane umbrella, 
Herman Crosby, Jr., Waterbury, Conn.—Beehive, B. D. Sanders, Hollidays 
Cove, Va.—Making brushes, L. A. Tripp, New-York, assignor to L. C. Platt, 
Westchester county, N. ¥.—Candy twisting machine, John Gardner, Philadel- 
phia.—Cleaning and polishing coffee, Wm. Newell, Philadelphia.--Mixing and 
grinding oil paints, William H. Dolson, New-York. 


Bar Iron—Improvement in Manufacture. 


Mr. W. Cuay, of Liverpoel, has patented some improvements which contem- 
plate the employment of rolling pressure for the conversion of bar-iron of vari- 
ous sectional figures, as plain, straight, square bars, or T, or channel-grooved, 
or trough iron, into tapering bars, the object being to impart to bars of iron, so 
made, different strengths or powers of resistance at different points, and thereby 
to adapt rolled metal to various uses, where greater strengths or rigidity are re- 
quired at one point than another. It also relates to the adaption of rolling pres- 
sure to the formation of bars, with sudden inequalities of depth or thickness 
forming projections, protuberances, or indentions on or in the bars at different 
points, “according to the particular purpose for which the iron is required. In- 
stead of allo «ing the top roll to rise gradually in its bearing, (as in his patent of 
December 16, 1848,) Mr. Clay adjusts the rolls to the work they have to per- 
form, and keeps them to that position until the operation is completed, his ob- 
ject being to produce a class of work the irregularity in the section of which is 
too great to permit of its being manufactured ‘with facility by the rising-roil pro- 
cess. Thus ; for forming a taper on the extremity of bars, suitable for railw ay 

** points,” he sets the rolls to a distance apart that will "correspond with the 
greatest depth which the formed bar is required to measure, say three inches ; 
and assuming also that the extremity of the bar is to be tapered down to one 
inch in depth, he provides a plate of iron or steel of a taper form, and of a thick- 
ness corresponding exactly with the diminution of thickness required in the end 
of the bar under operation. This plate he takes, in its cold state, and places 
over the end of the bar of red hot metal, and then passes the two between the 
rolls. The taper plate acting as a filling piece, or as an eccentric projection on 
one of the rolls would act, enables the rolls to put a severer pressure on the bar 
at the part overlaid by the plate, and thus by simple rolling, in an ordinary roll- 
ing mill, a taper bar may be produced. 


We do not see why this plan may not be extended with great advantage to 
almost every variety of form. By providing plates of any conceivable shape, 
within certain dimensions, that is, to an extent within which the whole can be 
passed through the rollers, one may obviate the necessity of a subsequent process 
of forging. The originality of this invention seems to us to be iimited to the 
idea of connecting the principle of the mold, used in cast iron manufactures, 
to the specific uses here specified in connection with the roller. The type 
founder and other workers in metals have come so near to this, that we wonder, 
as we ofien have done before, why such an application of the principle was not 
suggested years ago.—P. 
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4 Chemistry for the Million. 

r OxyGENn—Carpon—Carponic Aci, 

' Oxygen, we have before said, constitutes about one-fifth of the atmosphere. It is 
. the vital principle of the air, that which stimulates the lungs as we inhale it, and 
: purifies and gives life to the blood, whereas without it the lungs would cease to 
be move, and the blood would become thick and dark colored, and cease to flow. 

1 Carbon is known to us in three forms. 1. It is absolutely pure in the diamond. 


2. Nearly pure in charcoal. 8. In plumbago, sometimes, though incorrectly, called 
black lead, it is also nearly pure; and it exists largely, in some of its compounds, in 
all vegetable and animal substances; is an important part of our own bodies, and of 
everything which we use as food or clothing. It is pure, so far as we know, only in 
the sparkling diamond. In‘chareoal it is blackened with soot, and in plumbago it 
is found in combination with other ingredients. 

) Carbon, in the form of the brilliant diamond, possesses a sort of importance. It 
gratifies the pride of a few, who delight to shine in what is more costly than others 
can get. In its more useful forms it is shared by the poor as well as the rich, The 
prince who can cover himself with diamonds, could not live a month if deprived 
of carbon in the same forms in which the poor man takes it in his bread and meat. 

One of the compounds of carbon—one which should be understood by all; be- 
cause it concerns the interests, and the health and life of all--—is carbonic acid. What 
a name! it may be said. We can not help that. It is an important compound, and 
all the world have given it that name, and it has no other. But what is carbonic 
acid? It isa compound .. 16 pounds of oxygen to 6 pounds of carbon, thus: 

16 Oxygen, 6 Carson, 22 Carsonic Actrp. 

Perhapg some of our young readers, who are trying to gather a little knowledge 
of chemistry from us, without enjoying other instruction, will say, “ We knowabout 
as much of it as we did before.” Well, then, it is for such that we write, and not 
for old chemists, and therefore we will try to make this very plain. Suppose you 
take six pounds of charcoal, and burn it; nothing but a little ash is left. Where, 
then, has it gone? Intothe air. But did you see it go into the air? No. It stole 
away imperceptibly to the sight. You may have seen a spark or two rise, and pos- 
sibly a few particles of soot. But 99-100 of the charcoal has gone invisibly into the 
air. 

Suppose you had inclosed the charcoal in an iron case, excluding the air entirely, 
would it burn? No. There would be no combustion, be the heat ever so great: 
for combustion is nothing else than a combination of the burning body with oxygen; 
and no oxygen could come to the coal if the air was excluded. But if you heat the 
coal with access of air, then 16 pounds of oxygen combine with 6 pounds of carbon, 
and form 22 pounds of carbonie acid, which diffuses itself invisibly in the atmo- 
sphere. This gas is once and a half as heavy as atmospheric air. 

In fermenting cider, wine, or beer, or when the soda and acid, for soda water, are 
mixed, you see bubbles of air escape. In all these cases it is this same carbonic acid 
gas that passes off. 

So, when a lime-kiln is burned, the same gas, in vast quantities, escapes, Com 
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mon lime-stone, the shells of fish, and coral, from all which lime is prepared, are a 
compound of carbonic acid and lime. The carbonic acid is driven off by heat, and 
rises into the air. 

Burning bodies of every kind, whether consumed for fuel or lights, or by accident 
al fires, and all decaying vegetable matters, if accessible to air, throw into the atmo- 
sphere a great deal of this gas, 

Voleanoes also throw it out in large quantities, and in some places it flows plen- 
tifully from caverns and fissures of the earth. 

In the lungs of men and of all animals it is formed by a union of the oxygen they 
inhale with the carbon of the blood, and is exhaled into the air, From these and 
other sources the whole volume of atmosphere is kept supplied with this gas. 

In an average condition of the atmosphere, it contains just about one part in twen 
ty-five hundred (1-2500) of carbonic acid. With this proportion the air is not un- 
healthy for respiration, and it is rich enough in carbon to produce a heavy vegeta- 
ble growth, if other requisites are present in the air and soil. 

With a larger proportion the air would be unhealthy to breathe. In very large 


proportions, as sometimes happens in dry wells, and in sleeping rooms heated with 


charcoal, having no open chimney to take the gas off, it destroys life. 

In the birning of lime-kilns, it has been known to destroy the lives of whole fam- 
ilies sleqping in houses towards which the wind was blowing from the kiln. 

And beyond question it shortens thousands of lives by being inhaled in closely 
packed and ill ventilated rooms. Taken into the stomach, as in soda-water, it is not 
hurtful; but injurious if inhaled in much more than its ordinary proportion, 1-2500 
of the air. 

How to escape its injurious effects; its offices in covering the earth with verdure, 
and its vast importance to agriculture, will be considered hereafter. 


METEOROLOGICAL. 
CHAPMAN’S PRECALCULATIONS FOR ELEMENTARY CHANGES. 
SIMULTANEOUS WITH THE “‘ MONTHLY RAINBOW AND METEOROLOGIST,” 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT WITH THE AUTHOR. 


(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1856, by L. L. CHAPMAN, in the Clerk's 
Office of the District Court, for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.) 


FIRST DEPARTMENT. |cheerfulness, and better feelings for busi- 
EXPLANATORY. ness intercourse, ete., and consequently, 
greater success, enjoyment, ete. 

VISION (instead of being a faculty pos-’ THE TERM NEGATIVE is given to 
sessed and exerted at will on distant objects) those conditions which abound less with 
is simply a sense of feeling excited on the electricity, and consequently are more ui- 
nerves of the eye by currents of electricity,| favorable to health, feelings, business, so- 
radiated or reflected from the object seen.|cial intercourse, ete. 

Hence, light is identical with electricity, * Indicates Sundays, 
which, hence, instead of being confined to| a ETS 
our earth, is the common property of the) TWELFTH MONTH, (December.) 


solar system. | . ae ‘ 
The angles of incidence and reflection| 7@ndeney. Time o'clock. 
are Positive and Negative angles, inducing} 1st, Positive, from 1 to 5 morn. 
(with other causes) a successive series of Negative, from 5 morn to 10 eve. 
positive and negative conditions of the at-| 2d, Positive, from 3 morn to 9 eve. 
mosphere and elements. | $d, Negative, from 3 morn to 7 eve. 
THE TERM POSITIVE is here given) 4th, Positive, from 1 to 11 morn. 
to conditions abounding more with vital Negative, from 11 morn to 1 eve. 
electricity, inspiring mor health, vigor,' Positive, from 2 to 11 eve. 
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Positive, from 8 morn to 3 eve. 
Negative, from 4 to 12 eve. 

* Positive, from 1 to 9 morn. 
Negative, from 9 morn to 12 eve. 
Positive, from 1 morn to 10 eve. 
Negative, from 1 morn to 1 eve. 
Positive, from 2 to 11 eve. 
Positive, from 1 morn to 6 eve. 
Negative, from 8 to 12 eve. 
Negative, from 1 to 7 morn. 


5th, 
6th, 


7th, 
8th, 


9th, 


7 
Positive, from 8 morn to 12 eve. 
Mixed, from 1 morn to 12 eve. 
Mixed, from 6 morn to 12 noon. 
Positive, from 1 to 12 eve. 

{| Positive, from 1 to 8 morn. 
Negative, from 9 morn to 9 eve. 
Negative, from 1 to 8 morn. 
Positive, from 8 morn to 12 eve, 
Positive, from 7 morn to 3 eve. 
Negative, from 4 to 12 eve. 
Positive, from 1 morn to 12 eve. 
Positive, from 1 to 9 morn. 
Mixed, from 10 morn to 12 eve. 
Mixed, from 1 to 9 morn, 
Negative, from 10 morn to 7 eve. 
Mixed, from 7 to 12 eve. 
Negative, from 1 morn to 10 eve. 
“| Positive, from 1 morn to 12 eve. 
Positive, from 8 morn to 7 eve. 
Negative, from 7 to 12 eve. 
Negative, from 1 morn to 6 eve. 
Positive, from 7 to 12 eve. 
Positive, from 6 morn to 3 eve. 
Negative, from 4 to 12 eve. 
Negative, from 1 morn to 5 eve. 
Positive, from 6 to 12 eve. 
Negative, from 5 morn to 12 eve. 
Negative, from 1 to 8 morn. 
Positive, from 8 morn to 12 eve. 
“| Positive, from 1 to 11 morn. 
Negative, from 11 morn to 3 eve. 
Positive, from 5 to 12 eve. 
Negative, from 3 morn to 10 eve. 
Mixed, from 1 morn to 1 eve. 
Negative, from 1 to 4 eve, 
Positive, from 5 to 12 eve. 
Positive, 1 to 11 morn, 

Negative, from 11 morn to 8 eve. 
Mixed, from 1 to 10 morn, 
Positive, from 10 morn to 12 eve. 


SECOND DEPARTMENT. 

THE EXPLANATION of the capital 
letters after morn, eve, and the commas 
and apostrophes after the letters, and the 
hyphens and periods in the place of let- 
ters, ete., are given in full below. 

The changes are four minutes easlier 
for each degree of longitude (60 miles) 
west. Difference of latitude in the same 
meridian is immaterial, The dry condi- 
tions are fair, and the damp conditions 
cloudy or wet, at least three or four times 
out of five in theaverage. When fair, the 
damp conditions diffuse a cool, damp sen- 


10th, 


11th, 


13th, 
14th, 
15th, 


16th, 
17th, 


18th, 


19th, 
20th, 


22d, 


24th, 


25th, 
26th, 


27th, 


28th, 
29th, 


80th, 


31st, 


sation through the atmosphere. 
Blanks indicate very weak, or mixed 
or uncertain conditions, 
“| Indicates Sundays, 
—_——— —— 
TWELFTH MONTH, (December.) 


Tende ney. 


} 


Time o'clock. Ray-angle. 
Ist, At 5 morn, O,, damp. 
At 6 morn, Y” warm, dry. 
At 12 noon, I’ cool. 

At 5 eve, B” wind stirring. 
At 10 eve, ° 

At 8 morn, R’ warm, dry. 

At 9 eve, .. Warm. 

At 10 eve, G’ warm. 

At 2 morn, R,, warm, dry. 

At 6 morn, O” damp. 

At 9 morn, V’ cool. 

At 5 eve, * windy. 

At 10 eve, R, warm. 

At 1 morn, G., warm, dry. 

At 10 morn, V,, cool, damp. 

At 11 morn, B, 

At 12 noon, Y’ warm, 

At 1 eve, YI cool, damp, windy. 
At 5 eve, GV’ cool, damp. 

At 11 eve, BI, cool, windy. 

At 3 morn, R” warm, dry. 

At 10 morn, O,, 

At 3 eve, Y,, warm. 

At 12 eve, OV’ damp, windy. 

«| At 9 morn, B,, wind stirring. 
At 10 morn, G” warm, dry. 

At 1 eve, V” cool, damp. 

At 2 eve, O, damp. 

At 12 eve, I’ cool. 

At 8 morn, R,, warm dry. 

At 5 eve, GB, windy. 

At 10 eve, G, warm. 

At 1 morn, Y” warm, dry. 

At 12 noon, R’ warm. 

At 1 eve, GV” cool, windy. 

At 9 eve, V,, cool, damp. 

At 11 eve, G,, 

At 12 eve, B” windy. 

At 1 morn, I,, cool. 

At 2 morn, GI,, cool, damp, windy. 
At 7 morn, R, warm, 

At 4 eve, Y, warm. 

At 11 eve, I, cool, damp. 

At 1 morn, GO” cool, windy. 

At 7 morn, G’ warm. 

At 8 morn, O- 

At 6 eve, Y,, warm, 

At 8 morn, 

At 11 morn, I” cool, damp. 
At 5 eve, BV, cool, windy. 
At 6 eve, “* warm. 

At 9 eve, B,, wind stirring. 
At 5 morn, R” warm, 

#| At 2 morn, YI, cool, damp, windy. 
At 9 eve, V” cool. 

At 11 eve, I,, cool, damp. 
At 10 morn, BR,, windy. 


10th, 


11th, 


11th, 
13th, 
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15th, 


16th, 


17th, 


18th, 


19th, 


20th, 


24th, 


25th, 


26th, 


27th, 


28th, 


29th, 


At 2 eve, G- warm, dry. 
At 5 morn, R, warm. 
At 10 morn, .. windy. 
At 3 eve, V,, 
At 9 eve, . —— 
At 11 eve, R’ warm. 
At 6 morn, Y- warm, dry. 
At 4 eve, O, 
At 9 eve, V, cool. 
At 6 morn, R,, warm, dry. 
At 9 morn, 
At 3 eve, V’ cool. 
At 5 eve, B- wind stirring. 
At 6 morn, O” 
At 9 morn, 
At 7 eve, G’ warm, dry. 
At 9 eve, V,, cool. 
At 10 eve, I’ cool. 
At 4 eve, R” warm, dry. 
At 10 eve, GV’ cool, windy. 
At 2 morn, G,, warm, dry. 
At 7 morn, Y’ warm. 
At 3 eve, R, warm. 
At 7 eve, O,, damp. 
At 9 eve, OV, cool, windy. 
At 2 morn, G, warm. 
At 7 morn, V” cool. 
At 2 eve, Y,, warm, dry. 
At 7 eve, I, cool. 
At 11 eve, end of the zodiacal pe- 
riod, or natural month. 
At 12 eve, O’ 
At 12 noon, I cool. 
At 4 eve, V, cool, damp. 
At 6 eve, G” warm. 
At 11 eve, O, 
At 2 morn, B,, wind stirring. 
At 12 noon, .. windy. 
At 1 eve, V,, cool. 
At 2 eve, YV, cool, damp, windy. 
At 3 eve, I,, cool, damp. 
At 1 morn, R” warm, dry. 
At 4 eve, V’ cool, damp. 
At 5 morn, G,, warm, a. 
At 10 morn, BO” cool, windy. 
At 12 noon, O” 
At 1 eve, B” windy. 
At 7 eve, I” cool. 
At 8 morn, G’ warm. 
At 9 morn, Y,, warm, dry. 
At 11 morn, R- warm. 
4 At 11 morn, YR,, warm, dry. 
At 3 eve, G warm. 
At 7 eve, B,, windy. 
At 8 eve, V- cool, 
At 10 eve, GI. cool. 
At 1 morn, BV,, cool, damp, windy. 
At 3 morn, Y, warm. 
At 10 morn, BI” cool, damp, windy. 
At 5 eve, 0” 
At 9 eve, B’ wind stirring. 
At 1 morn, I, cool. 
At 11 morn, R’ warm. 
At 1 eve, .. warm. 





























At 4 eve, G” warm, dry. 
At 6 eve, O,, damp. 7 
At 8 eve, I,, cool, damp. 
30th, At 11 morn, R,, warm, dry. 
At 8 eve, I cool. 
3lst, At 7 morn, R,, watm, 
At 10 morn, 
At 3 eve, GO,, damp, windy. 
At 12 eve, .. damp. 








GENERAL REMARKS. 

Coot Periops, longer and more promi- 
nent, are more liable near the 4th. 

Greater tendency to windy, cloudy or 
stormy periods, or gusts, near the 4th, 6th, 
8th or 9th, 14th, 20th, 25th, 28th. 

Periods more prominently negative near 
the 4th, 6th, 8th, 20th, 25th, 28th. 

Periods of greater electrical deficiency, 
Ist to 6th, 15th to 25th. 

Natural tendency of the zodiacal period 
from the 1st to 22d to dry. From the 
22d to 31st, the same tendency 


GENERAL 
EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 
THE FIRST DEPARTMENT giving 

ithe positive and negative electrical condi- 
tions of the atmosphere, constitutes the 
chief importance of this document. 

| These alternating conditions not only 
affect all the minutia of life, health, and 
}enjoyment among mankind, but also ‘be ar 
juniversally upon the various animal and 
linsect tribes, and even upon the vegetable 
world. For electricity is the universal 
iprineiple of physical vitality. 

By glancing at the first department 87/- 
‘nopsis the physician ean usually judge, 
‘whether he will find his patients better or 
\worse. The out-of-door business man may 
also judge when ina strongly positive 
‘day, he may succeed more in all business 
de spending on the will of others, especially 
of the sensitive, than in ofien several neg- 
ative days—not from luck, chance, or for- 
ltune! but because mankind usually act as 
they feel. 

The synopsis is of universal bearing 
and application, and of great usefulness 
to all professions and classes of mankind. 

The general tendencies are given, but 
their effects vary according to mental dis- 
cipline and constitutional sensitiveness, 
A robust person may only feel a shade 
pass over his mind from a condition that 
would prostrate another by sickness. 

THE SECOND DEPARTMENT, or By- 
nopsis of changes in the atmospheric tem- 
perature is less important, and because 
not infallible. Yet it is sufficiently cor- 
rect to be deemed useful by many. The 
changes usually corresponding to within 
the hour before or after, three or four 
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times out of five in the average. laccurately as the single currents, but sel- 

In this synopsis the first letter of each;\dom vary many hours. 
colored ray is given, instead of the word) Periods (.) in the place of letters show 
in full, after the words, morn, eve.—7ZZey currents under investigation—Double pe- 
show the angles of the solar spectrum in'riods (..) combined currents—Hyphens (-) 
which the current of reflected light thatjafter letters show confluent currents— 
produces the condition is intereepted.—| Commas (,) after the letters show positive 
Thus, R for the red ray, O for the orange,|—apostrophes (’) negative condition.—See 
ete.—Currents intercepted in the angles|second department.—TZhey also show the 
of the Y, or R, or G rays tend to a warmforce of the intercepted current.—One 
and usually fair temperature.—R some-|comma or apostrophe shows weaker, two 
times showery.—V, or I, to cool and|commas or apostrophes (,, ”) stronger cur- 
damp—three or four times out of five|rents, 
cloudy or wet.—B, and often V, to elec-| Many of the weaker changes are per- 
rical, and more or less wind stirring.—O/ceptible only by instruments. Those in- 
to variable—in most cases cloudy or wet;/struments are the Prism, Thermometer, 
but when dry, to sultry or exciting.—Sin-|Barometer,Hydrometer,and Electrometer. 
gle letters show single eurrents.—Double| In most cases, V and I currents induce 
letters show combined currents, which/Eastern winds; O, Western; G, Southern ; 
usually operate longer and with greater|B, R and Y, variable; but B and R often 
force; often so superceding the effects of|Northern or West, and Y Eastern. 
passing single currents that the datter be-| Long, pointed clouds or haze, usually 
come only modulations in a long dry or'attend “a I currents. R, cumuli, or 
wet, warm or cool period, induced by the woolpack clouds. Y and G scattering, 
former. They can not be calculated so fleecy clouds—the latter more white. 

’ 


FOR THE AMERICAN FARMERS’ MAGAZINE. 


THE WEATHER. 
APPEARANCE oF Birps, Ftowers, Etc., IN Nicnots, Tioga Co., N. Y.,1n Ocroper, 1857. 
By R. Howell. 


6.A.M.1P.M.9 P.M.| j REMARKS. 
31 | 54 | 47 |South|Cloudy.| Rain commenced at 10, A. M. and continued 
| all day. 
| 48 | 7” : | Quite hard rain all day and night before. 
| 52 SW} «| 
44 } ce 
| 
| 





44 |West 
52 \North 


40 | « | 
43 “c | 
e i.-* | 
45 |West Farmers thresh their buckwheat. 
40 ‘South Light frost in the morning. 

60 | “ |Cloudy.| Forest leaves begin to fall fast. 





60 |North Drizling rain commenced at 4 P. M. [P. M. 
| 65 | * Rain all night; drizzling rainin A. M.; hard in 
47 . Hard rain set in 11 A. M. and continued all 
43 Light squals of rain at intervals, [P. M. 


[in evening from North. 
Light rain commenced at 4 P.M.; hard rain 
Rain by squalls all night—snow squalls. 
Snow squalls at sunrise ; very windy day. 
Froze water in a trough ; ice remained all day. 
Light drizzling rain at intervals, 
Light rain in the morning. [rain in evening. 
Light drizzling rain and fog in A. M.; hard 
| Drizzling rain all day—wind very hard. 
| Light snow and rain in A. M. 








| Light mist of rain in morning and afternoon, 
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Domestic. 


Cake Recipes, ete. 
Tue following are from the pen of a fair writer in the Michigan Farmer, who 


says she has found them good and hopes others may: 

Wurre Cur Caxe.—Two cups white sugar, one cup of rich cream, one cup of but- 
ter, three eggs, a full teaspoonful of saleratus, four and a half cupsof flour, nutmeg. 

Sucar GrincerBreap.—One teacup of sugar, three eggs, two thirds of a cup of 
butter, one teacup of thin sour cream, two and a half cups of flour, one teaspoonful 
of saleratus, one tablespoon of ginger. 

Cruiers.—One cup of sugar, half a cup of butter two eggs, half a cup of sour 
milk, half a teaspoonful of saleratus. ° 

Sopa Sponce Cake.—Four eggs, one teacup of sugar, one teacup of flour, one tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar, half a teaspoonful of soda, salt and lemon, 

Porato Pancakes.—Boil and mash some potatoes, add a bit of butter, two eggs, 
pepper and salt, and thin them with milk till they are of the consistency of pan- 
cake batter. 

Tomato Champagne. 

A Tennesske paper records the manufacture of a novel beverage in the shape of 
wine expressed from the juice of the tomato, Good judges pronounce it a first rate 
article. Its ingredients are simply the —— of the tomato and sugar, and it 
much resembles champagne, having a light, transparent color, with a pleasant, pala- 
table flavor. 


(3 Bee stings may be easily cured by applying repeatedly a soft paste made of 
saleratus and water, the potash neutralizing the poison. 


(ag Cracks in stoves may be effectually stopped by a paste made of ashes, salt 
and water. Iron filings and sal-ammoniae make a still harder and firmer cement, 





(3 Farner Sawyer.—That remarkable man, Father Sawyer, reached his 102d 
year, Oct. 9th. He is now stopping with his grandson, in Bangor, and though his 
sight and hearing are somewhat impaired, his mental faculties are bright and 


strong. 





Childrens Page. 


Wonper if those little girls, deseribed in our last, accept the portraits, and believe 
that we know more about them than they know of themselves. Very much sus- 
pecting that they do, we now proceed with some of the boys, as promised in our last. 

One of them, as we seemto see him from our Sanctum, is growing a very wise 
boy, rather too wise for his years. In sober truth, he is a clever boy, we mean in 
the English sense—about what we Americans mean by smart. By the way, in this 
country, we are apt, by a slight perversion of language, to call a person clever, if he 
means well, whether he succeeds well in life or not. If he succeeds well we call him 
smart. In England they apply the word smart only to a case of pain; as if, on 
scratching a finger, they should say it smarts. If you should say of a man or a boy 
he is smart, they would hardly know what you meant, and might be looking to see 
if any of hisskin was knocked off, or whether a bee had stung him. And, as to the 
word elever, they say it means a butcher’s implement, and implies activity, force, 
sharpness, They suppose it should be applied to a man who is active, forceful, 
sharp, one who cuts his way in the world. To call an inefficient, dumpish, drowsy 
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sort of a personage clever, as we do, simply because he means well, seems to them 

queer enough, and they put it down as a Yankeeism, In all this, they are not far 

from right. But never mind; we are not under the queen; and she will not harm 
us if we murder her English. 

But to return to our boy; he is both clever and smart, as John Bull and Brother 
Jonathan will have it. Almost any one would be proud of such a boy. That he 
will know enough to behave well, and have force enough to do something in life, 
and be sharp enough to cut his way in the world, there is abundant ground of hope. 
But whether, he will know enough and have force enough and be sharp enough to 
govern himself, is another thing, and a very important one in this case, because he 
seems determined that no one else shall govern him, and there are sad indications 
that he is going to be ungoverned, as unfortunate a thing as can well happen to a 
boy of his age. 

This boy’s parents are very judicious, always kind to their son, inflicting no 
restraint which they do not think clearly for his good. But this young American 
thinks his mother might have known very well how the world wagged in her time, 
but that she is a little behind the present age, and that he knows what belongs to 
these times better than she does, and that it is quite unnecessary for her to be in- 
formed how and where he spends his evenings and holidays. 

We speak of his mother because we believe that mothers, to an extent not often 
appreciated, form the tastes, habits and characters of their sons. But this young 
gentleman—we call him thus because he isa fine fellow, and gives every indication, 
save the one of which we are speaking, that he will become a first-rate gentleman— 
is too wise to be directed by his mother, This is a sad mistake, but we hope he will 
correct it. 

If any boy, 12 or 15 years old, reads this, and is conscious that he does not think 
well of his mother’s counsels, and cheerfully comply with them, we want him to think 
he is the one we have in oureye. He has natural endowments enough to make him 
ere long a man to be useful, happy and honored, But more is wanted to carry him 
upward, a shining, honored pathway, If every boy in the land were before us and 
we could speak to them all at once, we would say, confide in your mother ; none is so 
worthy of your confidence ; none will ever love you with so pure an affection; none 
will be so faithful, or seek your good so earnestly; and if she goes the way of all 
the earth before you, her memory will be dear to you and free from regrets, in pro- 
portion as you have maintained towards her a kind, obedient, loving spirit. 

Will our boy readers think of this? Will they believe us, when we tell them 
what we know is true, that in about the same proportion as they cherish such a spirit, 
they will be likely to succeed in all the high and noble purposes for life. 





Reading for the Winter. 


‘“‘Tyere are hundreds of intelligent families in Bucks county who at present take 
no county paper, and who, if they ever read one, depend upon borrowing it of some 
neighbor.” 

The Bucks county Intelligencer utters the above. Now we hardly believe there can 
be very much ignorance in a county where that paper is published. Such papers as 
that, one or two in a county, are the greatest educators in the land. We believe the 
editor is looking out for the people, to see that they have something to read these 
long evenings that are coming. No doubt he would be glad to furnish them the 
Bucks county Intelligencer at a merely living price. It is so with us. We would be 
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glad to furnish the Plough, Loom and Anvil to 50,000 families at a trifle over what 
it costs us, and a great deal less than it is worth to them. Will our friends take the 
hint and shove it along, if there are families among them likely to suffer for want of 
reading these winter evenings, or to be troublesome borrowers ?—Ep. 
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Tue Ittusrratep Pear Cutrurist; containing plain, practical directions, for plant- 
ing, budding, grafting, pruning, training and dwarfing the Pear Tree; also 
instructions relating to the propagation of new varieties, gathering, preserving 
and ripening the fruit, together with valuable hints in regard to the locality, 
soil, and manure, required for, and best arrangement of the trees in an orchard, 
both on the Pear and Quince stock, and a list of the most valuable varieties for 
dwarf and standard culture, accurately described and truthfully delineated by 
numerous colored engravings. By an Amateur. New-York: C. M. Saxtoné Co., 

140 Fulton street, New-London: Starr & Co., 4 Main street. 1857. 

The above title-page faithfully describes the Illustrated Pear Culturist. It isa 
complete directory in whatever pertains to the cultivation of this delicious fruit, and 
will be found of the greatest value to the thousands engaging in its culture, but in- 
experienced, and consequently feeling the want of just such plain, common sense, 
practical instruction as is here found. The work contains thirty-five engravings, of 
great merit, beautifully colored, representing the fruit as growing on thetree and in 
its perfection—enough to make any man’s mouth water, if not entirely insensible to 
the pleasures of taste. The mechanical execution is equal to anything we recollect 
to have seen from the American press. We heartily commend the work to all, but 
especially to all who are, or would be, cultivators of choice fruits. By the aid of 
this book, the mechanic with a patch of land, the farmer at his country-seat, and 
the retired merehant at his—all very good seats if well filled, and either just about 
as desirable as the others—can supply their families with delicious pears nearly the 
whole year, at less than half the expense they are willing to pay for inferior lux- 
uries. 

Tue Farmer's anv Pranter’s Encyctopezpi1a. Compiled by Cuthbert W. Johnston, 
Esq. Adapted to the United States by Gouverneur Emerson, M.D. Republished 
in this country by A. O. Moore, agricultural publisher, 140 Fulton street, New 
York. 

In a former notice we said that Cuthbert W. Johnson is one of the best of English 
writers on agriculture; that Dr. Emerson has done his part of the work with great 
ability ; and that the publisher puts it before the American public, in the usually 
elegant and substantial style of that house, at the price of four dollars. We took 
occasion then to say, and we now repeat, that by an arrangement between ourselves 
and the publisher, we can forward it to our subscribers, postage prepaid, for that 
price, if it will accommodate them, Itcontains about 1200 pages, and is a very elab- 
orate work, combining a vast amount of information on all important subjects per- 
taining to the interests of the husbandman. 


No woman can be a lady who would wound or mortify another. No matter 
how beautiful, how refined, or how cultivated she may be, she is in reality coarse, 
and the innate vulgarity of her nature manifests itself here. Uniformly kind, cour- 
teous, and polite treatment of all persons, is one mark of a true woman, 


(a Tue Albany Knickerbocker gives the following recipe to destroy flies: 
“Take a boarding house pie, cut it into thin slices, and lay it where the flies can 
have full access to it. In less than fifteen minutes, the whole cobodle of them will 
will be dead with the colic. 
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Editor’s Table. 

Our own Marrers,—In a sort of confidential ¢éte-a-téte (literally head to head, or 
‘onfab) with our readers, they will not deem us talkative if we tell them, in a sly 
sort of a way, that we are short of money about this time. They have not sent 
us much of late. With most of them, we suppose, it is because they had 
paid up long ago, and that is an unquestionably good reason. With others, we 
reckon, it is because the times are hard—a pretty good reason also, and one tliat 
disarms us of all fault-finding, but does not help us a whit, since the times are a 
little harder for publishers than for any others. If a boot pinches it is hard to feel 
good natured, though no one but ourselves may be in fault. But there are other 
pinches quite as bad to bear as that of a tight fit in the region of the toes, and we 
only want to say to our paid-up subscribers, that if they will renew pretty prouipt- 
ly for the next volume, on the cash principle, it will help us mightily through these 
hard times, and we must say to those not paid up, that we suppose the times may b: 
hard with them; that we know it is difficult to transmit in the present deranged 
state of things, and that we will not take them by the throat, as we ourselves would 
not like to be garroted, but that if they can help us a little just at this time, we will 
never forget it of them. 

Next or Your Arrairs.—Agriculture is the greatest and the best employment for 
man. He who lives by the plow and draws from the earth food, clothing and wealth 
for all, and is contented with a remunerating price for the results of his skill and 
labor, training a family, the while, to virtue and usefulness, amid the ever changing, 
but always glorious scenes of nature, is nature’s nobleman ; and if a higher civilization 
and a purer Christianity shall ever bless mankind, this will be acknowledged by all. 
The prominent ideas of a patent nobility are, that it owns the soil, enjoys special 
privileges, and is to be upheld by government, in spite of folly, in spite of prodigal 
ity, in spite of itself, American farmers own the soil, bear special burdens, and 
stand in spite of everything but themselves, All must feed, clothe and perpetuate a 
patent nobility. American farmers feed all, clothe all, and perpetuate mostly what 
ever there is of good among us—stand on their own foundation and uphold the re_ 
public—a proud position, but one full of responsibility, whose merited honors they 
“an cause to be acknowledged only by aspiring to a high intelligence for them- 
selves and their children, it being as fixed as the decrees of fate, that every calling, 
whatever its intrinsic merit, will be, in the esteem of mankind, about according to 
the enterprise and intelligence of those who practice it. Lay in, then, as the winter 
with long evenings approaches, the best of reading for yourselves and families. If 
lectures can be obtained for the gratification of the young people, see that you do 
not undervalue them, You might prefer a warm fire-side and a book or a friend 
for a winter evening’s enjoyment, but the young have special tastes, and they should 
be gratified in all ways consonent with your means and their happiness, The 
young in our farm-houses should have their social enjoyments, their innocent plea- 
sures, and their means of improvement. Let none of them, as they look back from 
any future point of being, have occasion to regret, but rather to rejoice, that they 
were born ona farm. The farm is not alone for raising the inferior animals, but is 
the best place in the world for raising men and women, 

A Snort Trip.—Since our last we have been out the length of Long Island. It 
has King’s county, of Brooklyn, and four or five smaller towns on the west ; Queen’s 
county, some ten times as large, next, and Suffolk county, east of Queen’s, extending 
to Montauk Point, nearly a hundred miles in length. King’s and Queen’s, being in 
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the vicinity of New-York, are for the most part thickly settled and pretty well cul- 
tivated, The same is true of the north and south shores, and the east end of Suffolk 

















































































county. But in the central region of the island, in Suffolk county, is a region forty 


miles long, and from four or five to eight or nine miles wide, embracing from 150,000 


’ 
to 200,000 acres, yet as new as the prairies of Nebraska, The land, asit lies on each 
side of the L. L. R. R., is nearly nude, the trees having been eut off for wood, time 
out of mind, as soon as grown large enough to be worth eutting. About the soil 
there is much dispute, the islanders saying generally that it is worth little or no- 
thing for agricultural purposes, while the holders are asking for it all sorts of prices, 
from twenty dollars an acre upwards, The soil appears to be of a sandy loam, of 
one, two, or three feet thickness, lying on a deposit of great depth made up of coarse 
sand and gravel, Extreme opinions about its value prevail, and such a thing as a 
medium opinion, or one that we could look upon as reasonable we do not recollect 
to have heard expressed. Said one man, with whom we were sitting in the cars, 
whom we took to be a farmer of the island, “ You could not afford to farm this land 
if it were given you.” Five minutes after, at a station, we met an old acquaintance, 
now a farmer in that neighborhood, who told us that all that vast track is worth 
from thirty to one hundred and thirty dollars an acre; 


, 


that he was farming a por- 


tion of it, and would like to see better crops than he raised, but would have to go 


J 


far to find them. We asked him, “Is it selling for such prices?’ His reply was, 
“The holders never will sell it for less.” We saw that there is a quarrel about it, in 
which the borders of the island are at war with the center, and that hence the ques- 
tion of the availability of this land for agricultural purposes has become one of all 
extremes and no means. Further than this the whole thing is a mystery to us. In 
a few days we hope to visit the region again, and till then we shall very much sus- 
pect that this land is neither worth as much as good farms already under cultiva- 
tion at the same distance from market, nor yet that it is worth absolutely nothing ; 
but that the truth lies somewhere between. All agree that the climate is good, 
milder both in summer and winter than the mainland. It is from thirty to seventy 
miles from New-York. <A well managed railroad runs through the whole extent 
Much of it is well watered, and over nearly the whole tract, the best of water, we 
understand, can be obtained by digging, in most cases, to no very great depths. If 
this land can be obtained at a fair outlay, and made productive at a moderate ex- 
pense, we see not why, on account of its proximity to the city and its excellent rail- 
road privileges, it should not be occupied before another two hundred years of dense 
settlement and high cultivation all around it. 


Huneartan Grass.—From River Head, a flourishing town at the head of Peconic 
Bay, we brought home a sample of this new grass, It is said that a wandering 
Pole gave the first seed ever seen in this country to an Iowa farmer, who has since 
cultivated it, and seattered the seed among his neighbors, till now it has become 
generally disseminated in that country, and is highly valued, but has yet gone but 
little beyond. Mr. David Davis, of River Head, received from Wm. D. Wilson, 
editor of the Jowa Farmer, about two spoonfuls of the seed, and sowed three-fourths 
of it on a plot sixteen feet by ten, or one hundred and sixty square feet. The result 
was two stout crops, each growth equal to about a pretty good crop of oats, and 
yielding six or seven quarts of seed. The stalks grow from three to four feet high, 
and put forth broad leaves to very near the top; heads from three to four inches 
long, very large and full of seeds, resembling somewhat those of herdsgrass, but 
larger, and very full of seeds, which are of a dark color, but in size resemble those of 
red clover. Mr. D. says cattle and horses are exceedingly fond of this grass, whether 
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green or cured into hay; that it requires to be sown each spring, but will produce 
two crops; and that so far as he can judge from a single experiment in a small way, 
he believes it will be quite equal the glowing accounts published in Iowa, and may 
be of great benefit to Long Island farmers, 


CutnesE Sugar Cane.—Mr. Isaac Swasey, of River Head, cultivated half an acre 
of this plant, made syrup from it, with some difficulty for want of suitable apparatus, 
but good ; thinks nothing could be better, and is convinced that the plant will prove 
of great value for our country. Of this we can only say that if it has done well in 
so many cases as are reported from all over the country, in an uncommonly cold, 
wet summer, may we not hope that it will do still better in more favorable seasons, 
and that, as we gain more experience in its culture and uses, it may prove increas- 
ingly valuable? It is now past a doubt that excellent erystalized sugar has been 
made from it in the most northernStates. This was, perhaps, more by accident than 
from any definite knowledge of the best process, But if it has been done in a few 
eases, without experience and without the desired apparatus, does not this encourage 
the hope, that with these it may be done hereafter with as much certainty as at- 
tends other branches of production? And if this is partially hopeful for the north, 
how much more so for the sunnier south? There is now, certainly, very great en- 
couragement for giving the new sugar cane a thorough trial in every part of the 
country. 

IN THIS LAST NUMBER for the current year and volume we close, as we began, with 
good wishes for our subscribers, soliciting so many of them as will consent to go 
with us into another year, to renew their subscriptions in good time, that we may 
be enabled to serve them and their cause efficiently. Send us some of the needful 
for these hard times, and, what is more, send us facts, as they occur in your business, 
that our future pages may be interspersed with matters of practical interest, direct 
from the farm, the garden, the field, the pasture and the stock yard, 

In the multiplicity of writers there is safety. Wholesome discussions will arise ; 
and all will be benefitted. 


? 


new thoughts will be suggested ; 





Chinese Sugar Cane in the far West. 

A writer in the Ohio Cultivator, writing from Nebraska, says:—‘ About twenty 
acres of sugar cane has been raised in this county, and all done well. One gentle- 
man has made three barrels of molasses.” 

The editor of the Maysville (Cal.) Herald, as quoted in the California Farmer, in 
describing a field in his neighborhood, gives the following rather tall story, as we 
should think, though there is “no telling” what those California valleys will pro- 
duce: 


The average height of the stalks in this field, we should judge to be at the least 
ten feet—more than two feet higher than the average in the East, so far as we are 
able to ascertain, Many of the stalks are much higher, and we measured one that 
was 14 feet 4 inches in length and six inches and-a-half in circumference. This was 
the highest stalk of fifteen, all of which grew from a singleseed. Nine of the stalks 
were over ten feet heigh, and the average hight of the others was about eight feet. 
These fifteen stalks weighed fifty pounds, produced ten pounds of the seed, and in 
the opinion of Mr, Adams, would yield half a gallon of syrup, and leave over thirty 
pounds of excellent fodder. All this from a single seed no larger than a kernel of 
buekwheat. What amount of syrup or sugar could be made from the entire crop, 
with suitable apparatus, we are unable to state with any degree of accuracy, but 
theamount of fodder from an acre is at least six times as great as Indian corn pro- 
duces, and cattle prefer it toall other kinds, The sorghum should not be planted in 
the immediate vicinity of either Indian corn or broom corn, as it readily hybridises 
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Curculio. 

Mr. Waker, of Kentucky, through the Ohio Valley Farmer, suggests the follow 
ing remedy: “ As soon as the fruit is attacked take a tin-pan, inte which soap-suds 
has been placed to the depth of an inch or two; place it in the tree and place a 
small glass globe lamp in the middle of the pan, which permit to burn alfmight 
In darting towards the light, the curculios strike the glass, and are precipitated int: 
the liquid, from which they are unable to extricate themselves.” 

We know nothing of this prescription, further than from the above, but it could 
be easily tried, and we should think the experiment might be worth making. Re 


member it till next June and then see for yourself,— Eb. 


Market Items. 


Tur General Produce Markets, yesterday, opened very heavily for nearly all the 


leading articles, especially Flour and Wheat, as well as for hog products, all of 


which decreased in value, without finding more extensive purchasers, Cotton and 
groceries were rather quiet, though quoted firm. Freights were dull and droop 
ing.—V. Y. Daily Times, Dec. 1, 1857. 

The sales of cotton yesterday embraced about 600 bales, based upon middling up 
lands at 114¢., and good middling do. at 12c. The foreign news by the Fulton and 
the favorable prospects of re-opening the Erie canal, in whole or in good part, com 
bined to depress the market for flour and wheat. 

The market for flour was heavy, and prices declined from 10e. to 15e. per barrel, 
while sales were moderate and chiefly confined to the local and eastern trade. 
Wheat was from 3c. to 5c. per bushel lower, and sales light. Corn was scarce and 
firm at 90c. for Western mixed; sales of Southern white at 92c. to 94c. Pork was 
heavy and prices tended downward, while sales were moderate.—New- York Herald, 
Dee. 1, 1857. 

Provistons.—Pork is heavy and drooping. Sales, 450 barrels, in lots, at $18 for Mess 
and $16 to $16 50 for Prime per barrel. Stock of Pork in the packing-yards of New 
York and Brooklyn, 4,359 barrels, Dec. 1, 1857; 10,109 barrels, Nov. 1, 1857, and 
8,390 barrels, Dec. 1, 1856. Cut Meats are quiet and languid at 9}c. to 104e. for 
new pickled Hams, and 7}c. to 8c. for Shoulders per Ib. Smoked Baeon 12c. per 
lb. Lard appears heavy and declining. The transactions since our last embrac 
250 barrels fair to prime, at 10c. to 10%c. per lb. Beef is inactive and drooping 
The transactions since our last consist of 170 barrels, in lots at $12 to $13 50 for reé 
packed Western Mess; $14 25 to $14 75 for extra do., $9 to $10 50 for country 
Mess, and $5 75 to $7 for do. Prime per barrel. Prime Mess Beef, $19 to $24 pet 
tierce. Beef Hams, $14 50 to $17 per barrel. Stock of beef in the packing yards, 
27,095 tierces and barrels, Dec. 1, 1857; 9,085 tierces and barrels, Nov. 1, 1857, and 
10,228 tierces and barrels, Dec. 1, 1856. Butter is in fair command at steady rates, 
12c. to 17¢. for Ohio; 15c. to 2le. for common to very good State, and 22c. to 25« 
for prime to choice do. per lb. Cheese is plenty and saleable, at 6c. to 8c. for com 
mon to prime per lb.—N. Y. Daily Times, Dee. 2, 1857. 

Butt’s Heav.—The prospect of supply and price of cattle at Bull’s Head to-day, 
from all that could be learned last evening in Forty-fourth street, was that the num 
ber and price would be about the same as last week—that is, 10 cents for good cat 
tle, and 10} and 11 cents for those of extra quality. The high tariff upon Western 
cattle over the railroads is cutting off the supply and keeping the price up. It is a 
questionable policy for railroads to enhance the price of necessaries of life at such a 
time as this by increasing freight—since it lessens the receipts of the roads, while 
it increases the cost to all consumers of meat.—N. Y. Daily Tribune, Dec. 1, 1857. 





Tuose of our subscribers who receive bills in their Magazine, and any others who 
have not sent us all their dues, will confer a special favor by enclosing to us with- 
out delay. Bills current with them will be received at par. We trust our friends 
will favor us by prompt remittances, 
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This work has been the standard for twenty-eight years. When an imitation has been attempted, it has failed. 
It is 


THE ONLY LADY’S BOOS 


PUBLISEIED IN AMERICA. 
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NEW FEATURES, RENEWED VIGOR, 
BRILLIANT ENGRAVINGS AND ATTRACTIVE STORIES, 
AND BUT ONE OBJECT IN VIEW-TO PLEASE THE LADIES. 
Among the novelties will be 
- GARDENING FOR LADIES, 
of a series that will, we know, be appreciated by ladies, most of whom have a taste for this beautiful science. A series 
d of articles upon Dress will also be given, with illustrations, showing when a lady is well dressed, and the reverse. 
¥ , a . Y . 
Our Anteresting Riterature. 
¥ In addition to those tales of surpassing interest for which the Lapy’s Book has become famous, we trust that the 
- folowing announcement will please our subscribers. We shall commence in the January number, and continue 
n through every number of the year, a nouvellette : 
}. MARGARET’S HOME; or, the Story of a Household. 
ie. By Atice B. Haven, author of “The Coopers,” “Getting into Society,” “The Gossips of Riverton,” etc. (Mra 
1d Haven is well known to our readers as Mrs. Neal.) 
as The usual contents of the Lapy’s Book are: How to Dress with Taste. Children’s Clothes—how to cut and con- 
ld, trive them. Patchwork. The Dressmaker and the Milliner. Drawing in all its variety, useful to the beginner and 
the proficient. Fashions from the establishment of the celebrated “ Brodie” will be in every number. Point, Brus- 
gs sels, and Venetian Lace of every variety. 
w ONE HUNDRED PAGES OF READING will be given monthly. 
“ Godey’s Splendid Engravings on Steel. 
or bt 
ye] ; LONDON, PARIS, AND PHILADELPHIA FASHIONS—GODEY’S FOUR FIGURED COLORED FASH- 
0 IONS. Embroidery Patterns. Model Cottages. DRESSMAKING—with Diagrams to cut by. 
- ; DRESS PATTERNS.—Infants’ and Children’s Dresses, with descriptions how to make them. All kinds of 
a . CROCHET and NETTING work. 
rv 4 THE NURSE AND THE NURSERY.—Very excellent articles upon these subjects will often be given. 
eI : GODEY'’S INVALUABLE RECEIPTS UPON EVERY SUBJECT, 
ds, ; MUSIC.—Three dollars’ worth is given every year. 
nd : In the various numbers for 1858 will be found the newest designs for 
en ; Window Curtains, Broderie Anglaise, Slippers, Bonnets, Caps, Cloaks, Evening Dresses, Fancy 
oe Articles, Head- Dresses, Hair- Dressing, Robes de Chambre, Carriage Dresses, Brides’ Dresses, 
yu Wreaths, Mantillas, Walking-Dresses, Riding-Habits, and Morning Dresses. 
Dresses for Infants and Young Misses, Boys’ Dresses, Capes and Cloaks of Fur in season, Patterns for Needlework 
ay, of all kinds, and Patterns to cut Dresses by are given monthly. 
an Crochet and Netting Work in Colors. Slippersin Colors. Drawing Lessons for Youth. 
erp Send in your orders soon, as we expect our list for 1858 will reach 150,000 copies. The best plan of subscribing is 
3 a tosend your money direct to the publisher. Those who send large amounts had better send drafts, but notes will 
h a answer if drafts can not be procured. 
hile TERMS.--CASH IN ADVANCE. 
de One copy, one year, $3. Two copies, one year, $5. Three copies, one year, $6. 
Five copies, one year, and an extra copy to the person sending the club, making six copies, $10. 
who Eight copies, one year, and an extra copy to the person sending the club, making nine copies, $15. 
+4] Eleven copies, one year, and an extra copy to the person sending the club, making twelve copies, $20. 
1th- 2" The above Terms can not be deviated from, no matter how many are ordered. The money must all be sent 
nds itone time for any of the Clubs. 





Ten and twelve cent stamps only received for fractional parts of a dollar. 
Subscribers in the British Provinces who send for Clubs must remit 86 cents extra on every subscriber, to pay the 
American postage to the lines. Address 


L, A. GODEY, 323 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


















ONLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR! 


THE LADIES’ WREATI 


AND 


PARLOR ANNUAL. 
TWO VOLUMES A YEAR. 


A New Volume—the Seventeenth—begins with the Nov. Number. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 
AND MAKE UP CLUBS! 


The Best Dollar Magazine in the World for Ladies! 


Each Number of this Popular Monthly contains Thirty-Six Octavo Pages, is Printed on 
Good Paper, with New Type, and contains a SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING and 
a beautifully colored FLOWER-PLATE, and occasionally Music. At the 
end of the year each Subseriber will have a large volume 
of 432 pages, with at ieast Twenty-five - 
i mbellishments, 


ITS PAGES WILL BE FILLED WITH ENTIRELY 


ORIGINAL READING, 


CONSISTING OF 


CHOICE POETRY, ESSAYS, MORAL TALES, AND MUSIC, | 


ADAPTED TO ELEVATE THE MIND AND IMPROVE THE HEART. 
Sound, Spirited, Practical Writers are solicited to become CORRESPONDENTS to this work. 


LOCAL AND TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. 


Gentlemen of character, energy, and good address wanted in every County and Town in the Union. 


TERMS ALWAYTS IN ADVANCE! 














ONE COPY FOR ONE YEAR........ $100 | TEN COPIES FOR ONE YEAR.... $7 00 
FOUR COPIES oo apie 8 00 | FIFTEEN “ «“ ace 10 00 
SEVEN “* : eescoee 800 | TWENTY “ « 13 00 





TAKE NOTICE! 


When delivered to Subscribers by Carriers, the price will be TWELVE AND A HALF CENTS A NUMBER, PSY 
able on delivery, or #1 25 a year in ADVANCE. 
ge" BACK NUMBERS, in good condition, will be bound or exchanged for bound volumes for the price 
of binding, which varies from 50 cents to $1 50, depending on style. 
ce SUBSCRIBERS in New York, Brooklyn, Williamsburg, Jersey City, and Hoboken, wno may remove, § 
or fail to receive their Numbers regularly each month, will please notify the Publisher at the office. ; 
To those sending an ACCEPTABLE article of two or more pages, the Magazine will be forwarded 


gratis, for one year. i a 
ge Editors, Postmasters, Teachers, and Clergymen are authorized agents, to whom commissions 40¢ 


sample copies will be sent on application. 
All authorized agents have a Certificate of Agency. 
Ee All communications must be directed, post-paid. 


JOHN F. SCOVILL, No. 8 Spruce Street, Wew York 


N. B.--The Copartnership heretofore existing between the Subscribers, under the name of BURDICK « 
SCOVILL, is dissolved by mutual consent. All persons indebted to said firm are requested to make imme 


diate payment to JOHN F. SCOVILL, No. 8 Spruce Street, who alone is authorized to settle the same. 
J. C. BURDICK. 


JOHN F. SCOVILL. 
(7 The Subscriber having purchased from J. C. BURDICK his interest in the late firm of BURDICK « 
SCOVILL, will continue the business of Publishing and Bookbinding, as heretofore. 
JOHN F. SCOVILL. 


New York, March 1st, 1857. 

ge Specimens sent gratuitously, if written for, post-paid. 

ge All Postmasters constituted Agents; but any person is authorized to get up a Club. 

ge In remitting, when the sum is large, a draft should be procured, the cost of which 
from th 


t. 
Po eo, when pre-paid at the subsoriber’s post-office, only six cents a year! 


may be deducted 
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WILLIS IMPROVED STUMP MACHINE. 


PATENTED MARCH 6, 1855. 


2. ¢ 





Spe culators, 
and ail progressive men, yvur atlention is 
called to this valuable Patent. 





My Stump Machine must go before the Mower and 
Reaper. It bas no equal. 
easily worked, and not liable to get out of repair. lis 
common weight is about 1500 lbs It is easily borne from 
place to place, and it can be loaded in three minutes, and 
unloaded, set up, and a lusty stump drawn, ali within 
fifteen minutes. Once fastened, it will pull an acre anda 
half of stumps without changing anchorage. A single 
yoke of cattle, or one strong horse, is sufficient to work 
i, With such a team, if uecessary, a power of from 
three to five hundred tons can be made to bear upon a 
single stump ! 

One man can work it, though two work it at better 
advantage. The time required to extract stumps from 
six inches to four feet in diameter will vary from two to 
ten minutes. With this Machine, standing trees may be 
taken out, and Jarge rocks removed from their beds; and 
it is the best Machine ever invented, not only for pulling 
stumps, but for moving buildings, and other heavy bodies, 
All the iron used is wrought, of peculiar quality, imported, 
sustaining 57 tons to the mech ! 

The price of these Machines varies according to weight 
and size—the weight of the largest being about 1500 I|bs. 
For the purpose of transportation, it can be buxed up. with 
the exception of the lever and wheels, in a box ten feet 
long and about fifteen inches square I reside at Orange, 
Massachusetts, where 1 manufa*ture this article on a 
large scale, and hold myself ready to furnish it, or sell 
rights to use it, in any State or town in the Union, now 
unsold, on terms most reasonable, 

This patent begins to be appreciated. All who wish to 
bring so good a thing into use, and thereby make a “ pile 
of money,” should come to Orange, see the inventor, see 
the workings of the Machine with their own eyes, and if 
not perfectly satisfied respecting its merits, all their ex- 
penses shall be cheerfully paid. 

These Machines, properly boxed for transportation, are 
sold by Nourse, Mason & Co., Parker, Wute & Co., 
and Scuppgex & Co., of Boston; and by R. L. Aten, 189 


Water Street, New-York. : 
WILLIAM W. WILLIS. 


REFERENCES. — Hon. Simon Brown, Editor New- 


England Farmer; J. A. Nasu, Editor Plough, Loom, | 


and Anvil; and Mr. Moore, Buitor Rural New- Yorker. 








Ladies’ Companion Sewing-Machines. 
Price from $12 to $30. 


For simplicity, durability, and good work, 
they are unsurpassed by any others, are made 
entirely under Pratt’s Patents, and are war- 
ranted to give satisfaction. Samples of work 
gent by mail. 

SALESROOMS 


118 Washington st., Boston; Broadway, 
N. Y.; corner Ninth and Chestnut sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ; 55 High st., Providence, R. L.; 
68 State st., Albany, N. Y. 
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It is simple in its construction, | 


PATENT AGENCY 


CHEMICAL LABORATORY, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





DR. DANIEL BREED, late Assistant and acting Chic 
Examiner in the United States Patent Office, has estab- 
lished at Washington, D.C., a PATENT AGENCY 11 
connection with a CHEMICAL LABORATORY. He 


will prepare papers and drawings, and make applications 
|for Letters Patent in the United States and in Foreign 
| Countries, and will give especial attention to chemica! 
| cases, and also to infringements, interferences, appeals, 
| re-issues, and rejected applications, 
| Having long been familiar with the Library and Mode! 
| Rooms of the Patent Office, to all of which he still has 
| access, he possesses extraordinary facilities for making 
| thorough examinations in regard to the patentability ot 
|inventions, being enabled also to search the standard 
| works in German and French, and thus to give to invent 
| Ors, and others, reliable information concerning inven- 
| ions and the arts in Europe and America, 


| The Laboratory is intended chiefly for experiment and 
| analysis, for the purpose of testing and improving pro- 
}cesses of manufacture and apparatus employed in the 
| Chemical Arts, as also for the purpose of procuring and 
| defending Patent Rights, After many years devoted tu 
Chemistry—having studied in the German Laboratories 
ander Liebig and Lowig, Dr. Brexp feels confident in 
offering his services to Inventors and others interested in 
he chemical arts and manufactures, and to all who may 
require the services of a practical chemist. 

Fees are most conveniently sent by mail, in drafts on 
New-York, Baltimore, Boston, or Piiladelphia. 


Models may be forwarded by Express, and all other 
business may be transacted by letter, Persons may 
also forward models and fees, and transact other business 
with Dr. Breed, through Messrs. Parish & Nash, editors ot 
The Plough, Loom, and Anvil. 


("Patents procured through this Office, will be 
noticed in the Plough, Loom, and Anvil, and full de- 
scriptions given @berein, when desired, without charge. 

June, tf. 


BUAKE'S PATENT FIRE AND WEATHER-PROOF 
PAINT. 


The only Genuine Article in the Market. 





TO BE HAD DRY AND IN OIL, AT 
205 PEARL STREET, New-York, 
Of the Proprietor, 
CHAS. B. GRANNISS,I| 


Oct, lyr. successor to the Patentee, WM. BLAKE. 





Ee" Agents wanted. Apply to Boston office, 2A. i 
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AND JOURNAL OF RURAL ART AND RURAL TASTE. 


(COMMENCED BY THE LATE CELEBRATED A. J. DOWNING.) 
Conducted by J. JAY SMITH, Editor of the North American Sylva. 
-@+ 

THe increasing love of Rural Life has brought this popular publication into extended notice. Its success has been 

ly proved by a large addition of readers, and itis now offered to public patronage with confidence. It embraces in its 
> of subjects every thing pertaining to the country and country-pursuits, and aims to instruct while it amuses: it is, 
short, as now conducted, a popular RURAL MAGAZINE, designed to interest all lovers of the Garden, the Country 
house, the Cottage, no 8 than the Botanist, the admirer of the Green-house, Conserv atory, Grape-house, Fruit Cultivator and 

er. Its correspondents are those who have long devoted their rgies to these pursuits, and it is beliey ed the number of 

und the information they impart, is greater than any other periodical can boast of either in Europe or America. Indeed, the 
work has become in snsable to the well-informed country-dweller, who by a perusal of its varied pages may maintain an 
acquaintance with all that is passing in the fruit-garden and orchard, the nursery, the villa, and with the beautiful in nature, 
whether it is improved by art or adorned by ta Inits Rural Magazine character it is addressed to all who love information, 
aud it has thus become a welcome guest both in town and country. Its circulation now embraces the entire Union and 
Canada, and endeavours are constantly used to increase its attractions by a liberal outlay in embellishing it with costly en- 
gravings of fruit, dwellings, trees, and those numberless rustic adornments which make the individual home attractive. 

A NEW VOLUME (13th year) commences with the January number for 1858: and it will be the constant aim to regder it still 
more worthy, by every practicable improvement, of the sral patronage it is receiving. 

The work is issued on the first of ¢ month, in the best style, each number containing 48 pages, embellished with a 


frontispi and several other original and well-executed engravings, The volumes, taken for a number of years, wiil make 
& valuable Encyclopedia of Horticultural Literature. As an advertising-medium it has few superiors, 


TERMS.—Two Dollars a Year; Four Copies for Six Dollars, payable in advance. 
An edition is published with plates c¢ loured in the best style of the art. Pric ¢, $5. 
Cy All subscriptions must be addre ssed to the Agents,or to 


La \ ROBERT PEARSALL SMITH, 
= 


Nos. 17, 19, and 21 Minor St., Philadelphia. 
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in teule ee ae . From the Worcester (Mass.) Republican:—“It is a leading and able magazine, full of in- 

sahiting adie structive infortnation for the garden, the orchard, the nursery, and the fruitery, ag well as for the 
From the Daily Courier, Alt n, Ill. :—“ We consider the Hoarr ULTURIsT the most valuable | improvement of the home and its surroundings.” 

Journal of the kind.’ . 


From the Plymouth Rock :—“ The horticultural information is worth double the price."* 
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138 Pear Street, N. Y. 
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Tue Inventor, after thoroughly testing this engine pump, for 
the past two years, feels confident that itis not equalled by any 
thing now in market, in the way of raising or forcing water; the 
motion being rotary, the stream is constant, without the aid of an 
aiz vessel, The vackingis e¢!f-edjusting, very durable, and can 
not well get ont of order. 

These pumps are well calculated for all the purposes for which 
pumps or hydrants may be used, viz., Factories, Steamboats, Tan- 
neries, Breweries, Distilleries, Railroads, Water Stations, Hotels, 
Mines, Garden E ngines, &c. 

Among the many testimonials given of this pump, is a gold 
medal awarded art the last great Fair ofthe American Institute. 

No. Lis a house or well pump and domestic Fire Emugine, and 
will raise from20 to 30 gallons per minute. 

No. 2 will raise 100 gallons at = revolutions. 

No.2} “« 200 6 

No. 3 “ 300 “ 120 66 

The quantity raised can be doubled, by doubling the revolu- 
tions. These machines are manufactured and sold by the sub 
scribers at Brockport, N. Y.; also in this city, 240 Broadway. 


Sept. 18-ly. CARY & BRAINERD 


i WW. GARY'S ROTARY FINS-ENGINS PUMES. 









































A, Tin Can, containing Rosin-Oil. B, Gas-Generator. 1 Retort- Bow. D, Gasometer 


GAS APPARATUS, 


After the Patent of the Maryland Portable Gas Company. 


Cc. R. WOODWORTH & CO. are now offering for sale a most complete, cheap, simple, and efficient Gas Ma- 
chine, adapted, in all respects, to the wants of Private Dwellings, Public and Private Schools, Churches, Colleges, 
Factoires, Hotels Watering-Places, &c., as well as of Towns and Villages. Prices for an ordinary dwelling from 
$350 upwar’ 7 - ails will be furnished by applying to 


apl1y] C. WOODWORTH & CO., No. 74 Wall Street, N. N. Y¥. 


H. N. BURROUGHS, 


No. 48 SOUTH FOURTH ST., Philadelphia, 


PROPRIETOR OF THE 


PORTAGE IRON WORKS, 


BLAIR COUNTY, Pa. Orders received for all kinds of 


LARGE BAR IRON ANDO NAILS, 


Manufactured at the aboye Iron Works. Also, orders received for 


SEMI-BITUMINOUS COAL, 
mar5S7tf.a) From the BARNET MINES, Broad Top Mountain, Pa. 
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THE ECLECTIC MAGAL eS, 


1857-1856. 














The Editor of the Ectectic MaGaztnz, desirous of extending its usefulness as a literary 


journal, respectfully solicits the patronage and attention of the public, to its merits: 

I.—For thirteen years the Eclectic has found favor with the public, and high commenda- 
tion from the press, for the sterling worth and permanent value of its pages. It is now in its 
forty-second volume. 

IT.—Its design and purpose is to present to its readers the choicest treasures of thought, 
and the ablest productions of European writers, as they appear in the Reviews and Periodi- 
cals of Great Britain and the Continent. 

IIf.—Its combined excellences and permanent value give it a just claim to a place in every 
well-selected public and private library. A very large portion of the contents of the Eclectic 
is derived from periodicals not reprinted in this country. 


IT IS THE BEST MAGAZINE PUBLISHED. 


IV.—-It is embellished with twelve or more costly and beautiful portraits of eminent per- 


sons, or other engravings, annually. The year’s issue of twelve numbers makes nearly 1,800 


pages, double columns. So much choice literature and art is cheap at so small a price. The 
twelve or more splendid portraits of distinguished men, or beautiful engravings, in a year, are 
worth full half the price of the Ecrecric, as works of Art. 

V.--The January number for 1857, is embellished by four fine portraits, by Sarrain: Ist, 
the Emperor of Russia, Alexander II., from a photegraph taken at St. Petersburgh—a strik 
ing likeness —with thirteen pages of marvelous description of the Coronation Ceremonies at 


Moscow; 2d, a Portrait of the late Rev. Dr. Chalmers, of Scotland; 3d, Humboldt, the 


greatest traveler of the age ; 4th, Prince Orloff, of Russia. 

VI.—The Ecxecric for 1857 contains sixteen splendid portraits, such as Lord Claren- 
don, Hugh Miller, Dr. Kane; Handel, the greatest musician of the world; Jenny Lind; The 
Shah of Persia, sparkling with diamonds; Prof. Agassiz, the great naturalist; Miss Pardoe; 
Charlotte Bronte; Agnes Strickland, and others. 

1858. 


The January number for 1858 will be embellished with fourteen fine portraits of eminent 
persons, and twenty-five portraits or beautiful engravings in the year, surpassing all the other 
magazines. There is no mistake here. It should be on the parlor table of every intelligent 
family, and in their library, to enlighten the mind, cultivate the literary taste, and invigorate 
the intellect of young and old. Try it—you will like it. 


PLP LAL DALAL 


TERMS. 


The Ectecric is issued on the first of every month. Each number has 144 large octavo 
pages, on fine paper, neatly stitched in green covers. Twelve numbers, three volumes, with 
titles and indexes. Twelve or more embellishments, and nearly 1,800 pages in a year. 
Price, $5. 

The Ectectic will be promptly sent by mail to any address, as ordered. The postage is 
only THREE CENTS @ umber, pre-paid, at the office of delivery. 

Any post-master is authorized by law to order the work and remit the subscription, free of 
charge, to the subscriber. 

Current and back numbers for sale by the booksellers, to whom is made the usual discount. 
Orders received at the office of publication. 


Address W. H. BIDWELL, 


No. 5 Beekman-st., New-York, 
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COMMENDATIONS OF THE ECLECTIC. 


FROM REY. DR. BACON, \)F THE CENTRAL CHURCH, NEW HAVEN. 


“ The selections for the Ec.ecric are made with much judgment and good taste, from the 
whole range of British periodical literature. No publication of the kind, within my knowledge, 


affords so rich a supply of miscellaneous reading for an intelligent family. ; 
‘* New Haven, July 1, 1857. LEONARD BACON.” 


FROM REV. FRANCIS WAYLAND, D. D., LATE PRESIDENT OF BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


‘T have for many years been conversant with the character of the Ectectic MaGazing, and 
consider its selections to have been made with excellent judgment, with a fixed desire to im- 
prove the taste of its readers, and direct the attention of the public to subjects which cannot 
fail to be of interest to all educated persons. I cheerfully recommend it to the patronage of 
my fellow citizens. 

“PROVIDENCE, July 20, 1857. FRANCIS WAYLAND.” 


FROM THE REV. HEMAN HUMPHREY, D.D., FORMERLY PRESIDENT OF AMHERST COLLEGE, MASS. 


‘“‘T have long been a reader and admirer of the Ectectic Maaazinr, and I am not ac- 
quainted with any periodical so rich in the ability and variety of its monthly articles. It 
seems to me to surpass al. its cotemporaries for interesting and instructive family reading, 
as it ought to do, considering the wide range of which the Editor avails himself in his selec- 
tions. I wish it a wide circulation. 

“ PirTsFIELD, Oct. 3, 1857. H. HUMPHREY.” 


FROM REV. GEORGE SHEPARD, D.D., PROFESSOR OF SACRED RHETORIC IN BANGOR THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY, 


“T regard the Ectectic MaGazing as a very valuable work—valuable as furnishing the 
strongest articles in the range of British Periodical Literature; articles of a standard charac- 
ter and permanent worth—valuable also as heiping to the truest economy, giving the ablest 
and best in a brief space, and at a moderate price, rejecting the shallow and unprofitable. 


“BanGor, Aug. 11, 1857. GEO. SHEPARD.” 


FROM REV. BARNAS SEARS, D.D., PRESIDENT OF BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


“ As a regular reader of the Ectectic MaGazing, I can unhesitatingly speak of its merits as 
a collection of substantial articles selected from many British periodicals, leaving a perma- 
nent value hardly diminished by time. In these respects it is in striking contrast with the 
lignter periodical literature of the day, the influence of which, upon the intellect and heart, 
is often of so doubtful a character. B. SEARS.” 


‘Brown University, Proviprence, July 20, 1857. 


FROM PROFESSOR JAMES R. BOYD. 


‘“‘ For many years I have been a reader of the Ectectic MaGazing, and regard it as a valu- 
able repository of some of tue choicest productions of transatlantic genius and wisdom. The 
Editor has a large experience in the couduct of the Magazine, and has, in my judgment, per- 
formed his task with distinguished ability. I take pleasure, therefore, in commending the 
Eclectic, as worthy, in a high degree, of general patronage. JAMES R. BOYD.” 


“ Yocne Lavigs’ Institute, Pitrsr1eLp, Mass., 
Oct. 2, 1857. 


FROM THE REV. DR. AIKEN. 


“The Ectectic MaGazing has long been before the public, and 13 acknowledged to be a 
periodical of taste and literary merit. It is mostly made up of choice selections from the 
ablest productions of European writers, as they appear in reviews and periodicals, and which 
cannot be obtained without considerable expense. The engravings are beautiful, and well 
worth the price of the book. S. C. AIKEN.” 


“ OLEVELAND, May 8th, 1857. 
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MAGNIFICENT PREMIUMS 


Presented to the Subscribers of Graham’s Jilustrated Magazine for the New Year, 1858. 
—_— ——— >. 
Think of it!—A Beautiful Three Dollar Magazine for $1.67 a year, to Clubs of Six or mo 


Svuveekbtb SS & 


Unprecedented has attended “ Graham ” to such an extent, that during the last. year it has more than 


DOUBLED ITS FORMER CIRCULATIO 


No greater evidence of the increasing popularity of this old and favorite periodical could be given. 


NEW STORIES! NEW BNGBRAVINGS! NEW WRITERS 
And NEW ATTRACTIONS generally for the New Year. 


~~ eo -- —--- 


OMAR AM'S TLLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


Edited by CHARLES G. LELAND, Esq. 


“This periodical is like a sensible, sunny, and sound-hearted friend, whose appearance q 
one’s threshold always gladdens the mind with the promise of a pleasant and profi 


able hour.” 
The same attractive features which have characterized “‘Graham ” during 1557, and which have tended so materia 
to increase its popularity and circulation, will be continued during the year 1858. 
— ‘ 
THE FASHION AND HOME DEPARTMENT—The latest and best engravings, with full and plain descriptio 
given each month, of the most serviceable and attractive costumes for Ladies and Children. 


SIXTY COLORED PLATES! 


FIVE IN EVERY NUMBER !—making in all, during the year, SIXTY COLORED FASHION AN 
OTHER PLATES, together with a large number of 


c= Handsome Patterns for all hing kinds of Crochet and Heedle-Worl 


, BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS, 


Which are really Works of Art, engraved expressly for ‘‘Graham ” from the most popular subjects, and far superi 
to any Pictures published in any other Monthly, will embellish every number of the New Volume. 


AN ORIGINAL STORY, entitled “THE KINGS LOVE, 


By JOSEPH J. REED, one of our most Popular Authors, will be commenced in the January No., 1858; also 


AN ORIGINAL POEM, by GEORGE H. BOKER, Esgq., 
And a GREAT DOMESTIC STORY, by Mrs. B. C. HIRS 


“THE EASY TALK,” 


A department which has been rendered so popular by the Editor, CHARLES G. LELAND, Esq,, will be 
marked feature during the New Year, and continue to merit, as heretofore, the high praise of both 


THE PRESS and the PEOPLE, 
Together with our usual Historical Sketches, Tales of Society, Sketches of Travel, Translations, Fairy Tales, Gems 
Poetry, Interesting Fxtracts from New Works, Tales of the Wonderful, Useful Sketches, Fashionable Novelette 
Fashion Gossip, Curiosities, Hints for Ornamental Gardening, Items for the Ladies, Humorous Extracts, Yanke 


Travels, Recipes for the Toilet and Household, &c., &€. 
o> « 


Tr ERM s: s 
One Copy, One Year, - - - $8.00 | Two Copies, One Year, - « - # 5.00 
Three Copies, One Year, - 6.00 Six Copies, One Year, - - - 10.00 


VALUABLE PREMIUMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


To every Three-Dollar subscriber we send, without charge, a copy of each of the Beautiful Portraits, in cil colo 
of GEN. WASHINGTON and HENRY CLAY, match pictures, which for beauty and artistic colorin 


each in imitation of Oil Paintings, have never before been equalled in this country—similar ones in London costit 
six dollars apiece. No home in America should be without these fine, life-like Portraits. For FIVE DOLLAK 


we send Two Copies of the Magazine, one year, and one of each of the Portraits. Address 


WATSON & CO., “GRAHAM’S MAGAZINE,” Philadelphia, Pa. 


Our friends who receive Portraits will greatly oblige us by showing them to their neighbors, as they only 
quire to be seen to be appreciated. Send in your subscriptions early. Make up your Clubs at orice. 
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FAM ILLY 


SEWING MACHINES, 


GROVER & BAKER’S. 


\ 


Tue first place in public estimation is now justly accorded to the GROVER & BAKER MACHINE, for family sewing 
for the following reasons: 

FIRST—It is MORE SIMPLE and EASILY KEPT IN ORDER than any other machine. 

SECOND-—It makes a seam which will not RIP or RAVEL, though every third stitch is cut. 

THIRD-—It sews from two ordinary spools, and thus all trouble of winding thread is avoided, while the same 
Machine can be adapted, at pleasure, by a mere change of spools, to all varieties of work. 

FOURTH—tThe same Machine runs silk, linen thread, and common spool-cotton, with equal facility. 

FIFTH—tThe seam is as elastic as the most elastic fabric, so that it is free from all LIABILITY to BREAK in 
WASHING, IRONING, or otherwise. 

SIX'TH—The stitch made by this Machine is more BEAUTIFUL than any other made, either by hand or machine, 


PRICE, FROM $75 TO $125. 


(3" No well-regulated family can afford to do without one of these Machines. An examination 


is most respectfully solicited. 
OFFICES: 
No. 495 BROADWAY, New-York. No. 730 CHESNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 


No. 18 SUMMER STREET, Boston. No. 87 FOURTH STREET, St. Louis. 
No, 340 BROAD STREET, Newark. No. 57 ST. CHARLES STREET, New-Orleans, 


~ 

















LOOK AT THIS! 


As we are constantly receiving orders from post-masters for sample Nos., saying that the work is 
in demand in their neighborhoods, and that they can easily get up a club for it, we hereby authoriz: 
all post-masters to form clubs in their respective localities, and as we work for our living, and believe 
that the laborer is everywhere worthy of his hire, we are willing that they should retain one fotirth 
of the money, and we will send the work on receipt of the balance; and, in addition, WE WILL BEND 
FOR EVERY TEN NAMES, AN ELEGANTLY BOUND VOLUME OF THE PLOUGH, LOOM, AND ANVIL, a 
pre-paid. ‘ 

The time for reading is at hand. The family taking this work will be benefited many times tle 
cost. Who will get upaclub? Order the specimen numbers, and we will send them promptly. 
J. A. NASH, 
7 BEEKMAN Srreet, New-York, Nov. 1, 1857. M. P. PARISH. 


Che Plough, the Poom, and the Anbil; 


AMERICAN FARMERS’ MAGAZINE 


AND 


MECHANICS’ GUIDE. 


_— ——~i 2 c — @> > 


PROSPECTUS AND BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


FOR VOLUME XI., COMMENCING JAN., 1858. 


=_-<+--=— 


AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE. 
Thirty-two pages of each number will be devoted to an earnest advocacy of the Farmer’s rights, to a faithful ex- 
position of his duties in all practical matters of farm-life, and to so much of Horticuiture as may prove useful to 
eee ty families with whom gardening and fruit-growing, if not primary, are yet important interests. 


MANUFACTURES AND THE MECHANIC ARTS. 


About sixteen pages will be devoted to these, the topics selected to be of a character to interest the Farmer as wel 
as the Mechanic, and to give the work a high value for both. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Scienc*, as related to the Industrial Employments, Domestic Economy, Amusement, Literature, and General Intelli- 
gence will occupy the remaining pages. 


OUR OBJECT IS, 


To condense into our pages as much of practical value as we are able, to avoid whatever is sectional or immoral, and 
to make our work a pleasing and instructive family visitor. 


TERMS: 


$2 a year to single subscribers ; $1.50 each to Clubs of four or more; $1 for a single copy, six months; advertise- 
ments, 10 cents aline. Payment to be made, in all cases, in advance, 


REMITTANCES. 


Drafts are preferred; but when these can not be conveniently obtained, money (in registered letters, if over $2) may 
be forwarded at our risk. 


NEW SUBSCRIBEBS, 


Advancing for the 11th Volume before the Ist of January, shall receive the numbers of the 10th volume from the time 
of subscribing, and one previous number, gratis. 


PUBLISHING OFFICE, 


No. 7 Beekman Street, N. ¥., Room 17, Nassau Bank Building, entrance from Beekman Street, one door west from 
Nassau, towards Park Row. 


J. A. NASH. M. P. PARISH. 
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